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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 



Sirs; 

The Commission on Civil Rights presents to you 
this report pursuant to Public Law 85-315 as 
amended. 

This is the fifth in the Commission's series of re- 
ports investigating barriers to ecjual educational 
opportunities for Mexican Americans in the public 
schools of the Southwest. It focuses on the denial 
of these opportunities as reflected in the differ^ 
ences in the classroom verbal interactions of 
teachers with Mexican American and Anglo chil- 
dren. 

The Commission's findings are based upon in- 
formation from actual observations and interviews 
obtained by its personnel in 429 classrooms of 
schools in three geographical areas of California 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

The picture of verbal interaction that emerges In 
this report is one in which Mexican American 
students are neglected in comparison to Anglo 
students. The Commission found that teachers 
praise or encourage Anglo children considerably 
more often than Mexican Americans. They use 
and build upon the ideas of Anglo students much 
more frequently than those of Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, teachers direct questions to Mexi- 
can American students much less often -than they 
do to Anglo students. In light of these findings, it 



is not at all surprising to also find that MeKican 
American children spenk significantly less In the 
classroom than Anglo 'children. 

The disparities in teacher Interaction with Anglo 
and Mexican American children documented in 
this report are cause for serious concern. In es- 
sence they reflect the failure of the educational 
system to adequately adapt its programs to the 
needs of Mexican American students. In order 
to insure that no group of students is excluded 
from full participation, changes are needed both 
in preparing the individuals who will teach Mexi- 
can American students and in making the educa- 
tional program more relevant to those students. 
We urge your consideration of the facts presented 
and the use of your good offices in helping to 
effect the changes necessary to enable all Ameri- 
cans to paiticipate equally In the Nation's educa- 
tional tradition. 

Respectfully yours, 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 
Frankie M. Freeman 
Maurice B. Mitchell 
Robert S, Rankin 
Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

John A. Buggs, Btaff Director 
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PREFACE 



This report is the fifth in a series on Mexican 
American^ education in the Southwest by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, The series pro- 
vides a coniprehensive assessment of the educa- 
tional opportunities available to Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the public schools of the Southv^est One 
of its principal objectives is to inform educators, 
pdrents, legislators, and community leaders of the 
policies and practices of schools attended by 
Mexican Americans and of the extent and quality 
of education received by Mexican American 
students. 

This report focuses on teacher-pupll verbal 
behavior in the classroom. The study attempted 
to find out if there are Important differences in 
the verbal interactions of teachers tov^ard. their 
Mexican Amencan and Anglo^ pupifs, 

Sourcis of information 

The information for the Mexican American 
Education Study is drav^n from several sources. 
The principal sources are (1) the Commission's 
Spring 1969 mail survey of Mexican American 
Education in schools and districts throughout 
the five Southwestern States; (2) HEW-s Fall 1968 
elementary and secondary school survey of these 
States; and (3) the Commission's field study of 
schools in California, Texas, and New Mexico 
during the 1970^71 school year. The first four 
reports of the series were based primarily on 
data obtained from the HEW and the Commission 
mail surveys. This report is derived primarily from 
information gathered in the field. 

Field study data reported in this volume con- 



' The tirm Mej^ican American refers to persons who were 
born in Mexico and now hold Uniied Sraie^ citizenship or 
whose parents or more remote ancestors Immigrated to the 
United Statos from Mexico, it alio refers to persons who trace 
their lineage to Hispanic or Indo-Hispanic forebears who re- 
sided within Spanish or Mexican American terfltory that Is now 
part of the Southwestern United States, 

Chicano is another term uied to identify members of the 
Mexican Amerlcafi community in the Southwest, The term has 
In recent years gained wide acciptance among Mesican Ameri- 
cans especiaily the youth* It also receives wide curfency in the 
mass media. 

^ The term Angfo refers to all whhe persons who are not 
Mexican Ameriean or membtfs of other Spanish surnamed 
groupi. 
O 
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sist mostly of the observations by Commission 
staff of teacher-pupil verbal interaction in the 
classroom. Interactions were coded on the 
Flanders Interaction Analysis form, an instrument 
especially designed to collect such information. 
Other information was obtained on teacher, class- 
room, and school characteristics associated with 
each observed classroom. 

The field study staff received 4 days of inten- 
sive training. Observers, with the help of a trainer, 
first thoroughly familiarized themselves with the 
standard Flanders coding procedures, practiced 
coding with audio and video tapes of instructional 
sessions, and then utilized the instrument in regu- 
lar classrooms. Periodically, the reliability of the 
observations of each of the trainees was checked 
to determine the degree to which their observa- 
tions and those of the instructor were in agree- 
ment. By the end of the training period, the 
coders had reached a high level of reliability. In 
addition, at the beginning of data collection in 
each State,^ the observers' reliability was checked 
by the trainer. In each rnstance it was high, 

Publleitioni 

the results of the Mexican American Education 
Study are being published in a series of i^eports. 
Those previously published include: 

Raport I: Ethnic Isolation of Maxicin Amerloins 
In the Publto Schools of the Southwest — ^The ex- 
tent to which Mexican American students are 
isolated from Anglo students by school Is the 
main focus of this report. In addition, this study 
also documents the underrepresentation of 
Chicanos as teachers, principals, other administra- 
tive personnel, and school board members. 

Report II: Ths Unfinlihed Eduoationi Outeomii 
for Minorltiis in thi Fivi Southwestern Stitsi — 

The second report analyzes the performance of 
schools in the Southwest in terms of outcomes 
of education for students of various ethnic back- 
grounds, as measured by school holding power. 



^ CollGctlon of data by (he Commiislon iiatf siaried in New 
Mej^ko in Octobef 1970; California was visited in NQvember, 
and the staff finished in i'o,^as In February 1971, 



reading achievement, grade repefitlon^ overage- 
ness, and participation In extracurricular activities. 

Rtport l!h Thg Excluded Studenti Educational 
PraQtloes Affecting Mexican Amiridaiis in thi 
Southwest— This report examines the v^ay the 
educational system looks at the unique linguistic 
and cultural background of the Mexican Ameri- 
can student It also examlries programs used by 
some of the schools in attempting to adjust to 
this background and the school's relationship to 
the Mexican American community. 

Report IV^ Mexican American Education In Texiii 
A Function of Wealth — This report focuses on 
school finance in Texas as it affects the educa- 



tional opportunity of Chicano students. It ex- 
amines: (1) State aid to local school districts, 
particularly State apportionments granted under 
the Minimum Foundation Program; (2) property 
valuations upon v^hich districts rely for locally 
raised revenue; (3) property tax efforts of school 
districts; and (4) the relative economic burden 
of property taxes on differing income groups. As 
a corollary to Report IV the Texas State Com- 
mittee to the U.S, Commission on CivM Rights 
issued a report in which it offered recommenda- 
tions for school finance reform in Texas. 

A forthcoming report will identify educational 
problems confronting Mexican Americans in the 
school systems of the Southwest and make recom- 
mendations concirning possible solutions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Importancs of Clasiroom Interietion 

The heart of the educational procoss is in the 
infcmction belwecn tnnrhor and Pfudcnt. It •§ 
through this intaraciion that the school systom 
mnkes its mnjor impncl upon the child, The way 
the tencher intorncts vviih the student Is a mnjor 
determinant of the qualily of educalion lha child 
receives. 

Information on what actLmlly happens in the 
classroom is thus very important In assessing the 
quality of educational opportunity. Some of the 
most significant aspects of the teaching-learning 
process can be identifjed only iDy observing the 
actual classroom interaction. The teachers' skills in 
instructing, guiding, and encouraging students are 
demonstrated by what the teacher does and says 
in the classroom. The extent to which students 
are being actively involved in the learning process 
is shown by their participation In the classroom 
activities, The way teachers and students feel 
about each other is evidenced in the way teacher 
and students react to one another. 

Numerous other factors play a role In the ed- 
ucational experience of a child. Factors such as 
the quaiity of school facilitios, the types of text- 
books, and the training and experience of teachers 
affect the quality of schooling because they pro- 
vide the setting for learning. But educational op- 
portunity is primarily affected by what goes on In 
the classroom. For example, additional training 
on the part of the teacher will not necessarily 
affect th€ skills of the teacher; however, if llie 
training improves the way the teacher interacts 
with students in the classroom, then the quality 
of schooling is improved. 

The effects of classroom Interaction have been 
omitted from the major studies on the equality 
of educational opportunity afforded to minority 
students. The most comprehensive of these 
studies is the T966 U,S. Office of Education study 
entitled Equality of Eckmtionnl Opportunity^ 
This national survey collected extensive data on 
the facilities, services, and curriculum of the 

■ jsmes S. Coleman, of. nl, EqualHy of Bdimticnnl Opporiu- 
nity, UJ, Department of Heilih, Education, and Welfaro, Office 
of Education, Waihingion^ U J. Govemmeni Priniing Offico, 196&, 



school, on the social, personaL and educational 
characteristics of the school personnel^ and on the 
academic achievement^ attitudes, and home back- 
ground of students. However, neither the JJJ. 
Office of Education Study nor similar studies have 
assessed what actually goes on in the claisroom*^ 

Equality of Educalhnal Opportunity found that 
differences in student achievement from one 
school to another were not strongly related 10 
those characteristics of schools and school per- 
sonnel which were measured, Of all the factors 
assessed in that study, the different in achieve- 
ment were most strongly related to ihe student's 
own social and economic background. Some edu- 
cators and laymen have interpreted these findings 
to mean that there is not much the schools can do 
to improve the educational achievement of 
minority students. However, because the U.S, 
Office of Education study did not assess actual 
classroom processes it cannot validly be con- 
cluded from its findings that the quality of schools 
can have little influence on student achievement^ 

This report focuses on differences in the v^ay 
teachers interact with Mexican American and 
Anglo students in the classroom/ Comparisons 
are made of several types of verbal teacher be- 
haviors^ such^as praising and questioning of stu- 
dents, In addition^ the verbal participation of 
Anglo students is compared v^ith that of MeKican 
Americans* 

The record of educational achievement shows 
that Mexican Americans in the Southv^estern 
United States are not receiving the benefits of a 



■ Tur a ccjmpreljcniive review of the major iludles unlll 1909 
sec JaitiGs Qulh/ie, e|. nf„ Sc/jqo/i nnd Insqualily^ Cambridgt-M 
MJJ* l^vmi 1071, di. 4, Three major Mutliei §Ince Ihen are) 
Ct'oryu Mayo^ky, A Study ul Qur Nal/on-j Sc/iao/s— A Working 
PApQt, DLnjarlmoiif of Healthy Education, and Welfare, Offico 
of Eflucatlnri, Wa^hinRton! UJ. Government f-rintinfi Offlci?, 1971; 
Fredarlck MrHiellyr and Daniel Moynihan, edi*. On ibo £quMy 
ul Eiiumion, Now yorki Vin^aye Bookie W2i Chrlsiofiliur Jencki 
ei, ai, Sdmh ml InQqualiiy, Now Yorki Basic Doqki, 

-A surond fQa^on why llie ajHrluslon tliat schools can have 
liltiu iiifluuncQ on sludenl aehievenn^ni Is mi supporled by 
ihu findings of the U.S. Olfico of EducallO'i study li thai only 
oxiiiiny cpmlllions In ichools wort* a^oiiigd* U li not pPiKlblo 
In know Ihy palenllal Impact on mlnoflly ''tudent achlevDmant 
sf fuluro changes In ichoQ! conditions and eharaeteditlci of 
ichuul parsonnqi, 



pubHc education to the same extint as are Anglo 
pupils. A previous report in this series, entitled 
The Unfinish ji Edumtion, showed that fully 40 
percent of the Chicano students in the Soulhwest 
never complete high school; in contrast only 
15 percent of all Anglo pupils in the region fall 
to complete their schooling. The proportion of 
Chicano students reading below grade level Is 
generally twice that of Anglos. Of those Chlcanos 
who do complete high ichool, two out of three 
read below their grade level and one out of four 
is unable to read above the ninth grade level. 
This report eKamines one important aspect of the 
process of educational neglect^ the way teachers 
reiate to the two groups of students in the class- 
room. 

Svstematie Observation and Evaluation of Class- 
room Behavior 

= The assessment of the quality of the claiS»'O0ni 
teaching process is a complex matter. The teacher 
comes to the classroom with a given set of at- 
titudes, expectations/ skillS; and goals, The teacher 
seeks to instruct guide^ and encourage between 
20 to 40 students^ each of whom, In turn, comes 
to the classroom with his or her own Individual 
attitudes, expectations, skills, and goals. A multU 
tude of different types of exchanges occur be- 
tween teacher and students and among itudents 
during a normal class session. 

Traditionally, ihe assessment of teaching has 
been conducted primarily on a subjective, or even 
intuitive, basis by occasional visits from principali 
or professors. In the last two decades a more ob- 
jective approach to observing and evaluating 
tMchIng has been developed, known as interac- 
tion analysis* Interaction analysis involves syste- 
mally observing of classroom behavior and 
relating this behavior to characteristics of teachers,, 
students, and schools, or to the achievement 
levels of students, Classroom observation is con- 
duciMJ by coding the behavior of teachers and 
students according a system of categoriei 
designed with a specific orientation or focus. This 
information is then systematically compiled to 
obtain a picture of the actual teaching-learning 
procissiSi 



One of the most widely used classroom Inter- 
action observation systems is that developed by 
Dr. Ned Flanders. The Commission chose the 
Flanders, system of Interaction Analysis because 
this system focuses on forms of teachir behavior 
which are most directly related to encouraging 
and involving the student In the learning process. 
The Flanders system codes the predominant 
classroom behavior once every three seconds 
according to the most appropriate of the follow- 
ing 10 categories: 1) teacher accepts student's 
feelings; 2) teacher praises student; 3) teacher 
accepts or uses student's ideas; 4) teacher asks a 
question; 5) teacher lectures; 5) teacher gives 
student directions; 7) teacher criticizes student; 
8) student speaks in response to teacher's ques- 
tions or directions; 9) student speaks on his own 
Initiative; 10) no one is speaking or confusion 
prevails.^ 

On the basis of a decade of classroom mter- 
action research^ some forms of teaching behavior 
have been identified which appear to have a 
positive affect on pupil attitudes and achievement 
They are behaviors which involve the acceptance 
and use of student ideas^ some forms of praise or 
expression of appreciation of a student's con- 
tribution; and behaviors which Involve question- 
ing of students. These forms of behavior do not 



^Odmund J. Amidan and Ned A, Flanders, T/ie Roh of ih§ 
TQciclwr In ihQ Clmroom: A Manunl for UtKlQrU^ndlm afic/ 
Imptoving Teac/iori' Clmtoom UQhaviQff Minneapolis: Paul S, 
Amidon Assoclflles, pp, f>ll, 

'Barak, Rosohshino/ ''Teaching Behavigf Relntod to Pupil 
Achlevgmont, Review of Resoarch/' Rmairh mlo CImmom 
PrQCQm$' Roconl DoK^olopmcnU fine/ NM Slop*;, ed. Ian VVosh 
bury and Arno Bgl!ack, New York: Tenclieri Ctillugu l-r&ss, 11171* 
pp, Rosenihlna rpvlDWi ajurieB of liudiei and draws con- 
clusions from the relalivc frequyncy with which diffcrghl find- 
ings aru replicated, He qualifiei his cgncluijong bccatiic about 
half the itudlei do not ihow significant posilivu pffeeis for Ihu 
hohaviofi meniionod iii the alcove lekl, although very few show 
slMnlflCiinl nOBativo ufft^cl^, His qiiallflcallons are probably more 
resirlclivo than Justlfiod by jhe pattern of resuhi. Thii !§ ho- 
Ciiuie fnr inferences to be validly ba^cd dlreciiy on Ihe frcf|ucney 
of a given itatlstlcally slBnlficaht flndlng across rQijllcnied studies^ 
Ihy sludiu^ itiuil have ii|i|)roxinialuIy equivalenl probabilille^ of 
finding silynlfieant rgsulls when ihoy acluajiy Q%h\ (ilallstlcai 
posvuf)» Ko^cnbhlno doai not indkata that thii Is lo, nnd It Is 
cjullc ilkuly it was nol ihu case. Some of the Mudlus with non- 
^ignlficanl fosiilis probably had such low sialUtlCal power that 
they had lluig chance of indicating ilynificant dlfferencoi Qmpi 
^ AmQ there were huge differericop In the sampjp. 



invariably increase student achievement or favor- 
ably affect attitudes, but the evidenci suggests 
that they generally do.^ 

For exampli, one study found tliat the students 
who showed the greatest Improvement on stand- 
ardized tests of verbal and quantitative skills were 
in classrooms where the teachers used a great 
deal of praise and encouragement and accepted 
and used the students' ideas,- A second study 
■found that teacher trainees who frequently ac- 
cepted or used their students' ideas were more 
effective in teaching specific course content than 
teacher trainees who did not.-^ In another study 
the frequency of teacher questioning was found 
to be positively related to the amount of stu- 
dent learning in vocabulary, reading, and mathe- 
matical skills," Numerous other studies have 
found similar effects.^^ 

Asseiiment of Teacher Behavior with Students 
of Different Ethnic Groups 

Classroom interaction analysis can be used to 
determine how patterns of classroom behaviors 
vary with different types of teachers and stu= 
dants. Classroom interaction patterns can be 
studied in relationship to teacher characteristics^ 
such as age, sex, and training, and student 
characteristics, such as age^ ability^ and socfal 
class background, Despite the large number of 
such studies there Is a paucity of research in- 
vestigating teacher-pupil interactions among stu- 
dents of different ethnic groups. Only three 
studies with this focus have come to the atten 
tion of the Commission, None involved Mexican 
Americans. Furthermore^ no broad generalizations 



^ trolly Morrison* 1hc RolMltm of Iniornal and fjdoma/ C/i//v 
drun Hi Pmvtm ai TcMc/iur OQlmior. Unpuhlj^hed dncinral dis- 
Bi^rlalinn, University of MIdilpn, VMh 

Jimmiy rorlunei A Siuily of ihu Cy/iurai/l/oi of Pmuniin^ 
flolmion in Tmhitm^ Projycl l^ypofi to U.S, QfficQ of Ediicalton, 
Muhiphis: MdmphlH Slnic Univt^fiily, 1967, 

" Noiman Wallun^^ RoidiomlUih IkHssQun iQiidm ClwfiiMr- 
htk^ mil SiudQin nolmior: Pm h Pfojoct kc^porl No, im to 
U.S. Office of tdiitalion, Salt Lake Cliyi Univdriity of Ulahi 

mi 

Ned A. riandfir^^ Anntyfmii Tvitcfmu Rvlmlor, Mcnlo Park, 
Caiifomla; Addlson^Wesluy Publishing Company, WQi \)\h 
421, 



can be made from the results of these three 
studies because they were iimited to very small 
geO|raphic areai and all were conducted in 
segregated school systems.-^ 

The Commission's study was designed to In- 
vestigate possible disparities in the way teachers 
treat Mexican Americans and Anglos withifi the 
saftie classroom, Although the.main focus of the 
study was on .Mexican American and Anglo stu= 
dents, it was also intended to compare the inter- 
action of teachers with black and other minority 
students to the extent possible. [However, the 
number of students of these ethnic groups which 
were observed was too small for analysis. 

The ability of the teacher 'to involve and 
encourage students Is important to the educa^ 
tional achievement of all students, but is particu= 
lady crucial to the education of minority students. 
As the Commission has previously pointed out, 
schools in the Southwest have generally failed to 
adapt their curriculums and prograriis to the 
interest, skills, and language with which Mexican 



'-See Evan Powali and William While, Lmmm CUmaiG Com^ 
Idfus in HiMk und While Rutil Scfmls, Athens: R&D Center in 
Ediicalion Slimiiltition, Unlvofiiiy of Georgia, 1970; |cru Orophy 
and Thoniai Good, Dyai/lc JciithvhChild InlQhKt'mi Viifiai/rtfis 
Across Soe/ii/ elm mi kmi CfPU/)s, Papuf pfeionled to 107"l 
American Educalional Associalion Annual Meoliny, New York; 
The Mcelinfi, 1971; Bruce Biddie and Marvin Uiflin, Vf)4il 
himinr in Bisd-CimilQ ami Wl)itQ4itlmi)m Clmummsi An 
Overview Paper pru^ented to 1971 Aniericiin l;diicall«n.il Research 
Association Annual Meeting, New Ynfl^; The Mceling, 1971, 

"U.S. Commissiun on Civil Rights, Tlie MladQtJ Swdmt, 
Waihinyton; U,S. Covemniflnt Printing Office, 1972. 
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American students enter school.^- This failure 
is a serious barrier to the'educational opportunity 
of Chicano pupils. Despite this barrier, there ^is ■ 
much that teachers can do to facilitate the learn- 
ing of Chicano students. Teachers can demon^ 
strate respect by Inviting the students to share 
their culture, personal feelings, and values. They 
can encourage Chicano partldpatlon by accept^ -* 
ing and building upon their contributions. 
Teachers can also provide Mexican American 
studenls with the necessary assistance to help 
them overcome difficulties. These forms of be- 
havior are likely to Improve motivation and raise 
the level of academic performance of Mexican 
American students. 

Wiien the teacher treats one group of students 
more favorably than another, the damage done 
to the child of the second group is twofold. If 
the teacher seldom praises and encourages the 
Chicano student, for example, this is likely to 
lower his motivation and hinder his academic 
performance. If, at the same time, the Chicano 
sUident is aware that the teacher expresses much 
more praise and encouragement toward Anglo 
students,: he or she will come to feel that the 
teacher does not like him or does not consider 
his-education to be important. This will further 
Impair his motivation and achievement. Con* 
sequently, whenever teachers relale more favor- 
ably toward Anglo students than to Mexican 
American students In the classroom, the dif- 
feronllal treatment can be extremely harmful to 
the education of the Chicano student. 



CHAPTER U DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



A. Description of Flanders Interaction An- 
alysis Categories 

Of the 10 categoriei of verbal behavior utilized 
in the Flanders Interaciion Analysis Sysien% seven 
involve ''Teacher Talk/' two involve ''Student 
Talk", and one involves silence and confuiion. 
The cntegory system is tolnliy Inclusive of nil possi- 
ble events. This means that all classroom behavior 
can bo classified in one of tlie 10 categories* A 
definition of each of ihe 10 caiegorles and a de- 
tailed GKplanation to help the reader diHtinguish 



among them follows. 

TEACHER TALK 

1p Accepts Fiillnga 

Category 1 consists of teacher behavior which 
accepts or clarifies the expressfid feelings of 
the stiiclenis in a nonthr^aifning mannen 
whether the feelings are positive or negative. 



'Mlc=?finliions and o^plnnnllonji lor t?itch nf iIh? cnti?H"rit?H aw 
adaniud (mm Edmund J. Amldon anthN^i vV. FlandurB^ "p. cif., 
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Stalemants that predict or recall feelinp are 
included/Stalements cIassffied as Category 1 
do not eKpress teacher evaluation or approvaL 
Thus, in response to a student's statement 
that he did not like arithmetic, the teacher 
might say know what you mean, John/' 

2, Praises or Encourages 

Praise and encouragement are statements 
which carry the value judgment of approval 
of student acUon^or behavior, ExampiRS of 
Category 2 statements are: 'That was very 
well done/Martin, keep up the good work'', 
or simply: like what you are doing, Linda''. 
One word statements such as/'right", ''good^', 
are included. Also encompassed in this cate- 
gory are jokes that release tension, provided 
they are not at the expanse of another indi- 
vidual. 

3, . Accgpti or Uiis Ideas of Student 

Category 3 consists of statements which clar- 
ify, build, or develop student Ideas or sugges- 
tions. When the teacher paraphrases, restates; 
or summarizes something a student has said, 
it is considered this type of interaction, in 
addition, this category also includes simple 
acknowledgements of a student's contribu- 
tion such as: "Well, thars an interesting point 
of view. I see what you mean/' 

4, Asks Questions 

Questions asked by the teacher with the in- 
tent that a student will answer compnse this 
category. Questions not intended to be an- 
swered by the students, such ^ as .rhetorical 
questions or those meant to give directions, 
are not included In this category. Thus, a 
question such as: ''What Is the capital of 
Ohio?" is coded In this category, whereas 
the statement; "Tom. will you please close 
the door?" Is not. 

5, Licture 

Category S cunsisls of statements In which 
the teacher gives facts, opinions, or ideas 
al)out content or procedure, These can be 
brief information-giving statements, as well 
as extended explanations or discussions on 



; the part of the teachen Rhetorical questions 
are included within this category. 

6. Qiving Directions . 

Talk by the teacher which directs, orders/ or 
commands the student to comply Is coded 
in Category 6. E)<amples of this behavior are 
statements such as: ''Class, will you take out 
your workbooks now?'^ and "For tomorrow, 
I want you to answer the questions in Lesson 
6". Whenever extensive directions are inter- 
spersed with the giving of information (Cate- 
^ gory 5), the appropriate category Is used for 
each statement For example, if the teacher 
begins by giving the students directions on 
the next day's assignment and in the process 
gives factual Information on the content of 
the. lesson, both Category 6 and Category S 
are coded. 

7. Criticizing or Justifying Authority 

Statements of criticism are those which are 
designed to change student behavior from 
nonacceptable to acceptable, A statement 
such as: "I don't like the way you have been 
doing your work. Do It another way/' Is con- 
sidered criticism. Statements |ustlfying au- 
thority are those in which the teacher Is 
stating why he is doing what he is doing or 
defending himself against the student/ An 
example of such a statement is: "You can't 
do that now because I say so and I'm the 
teacher", 

STUDENT TALK 

8. Student Talk— Risponse 

Category 8 conststi of verbal behavior of 
students in direct response to a statement by 
' the teacher. This type of "student talk" gen^ 
erally follows directly from questions or di- 
rections of the teacher and does not Involve 
contributions initiated by the student, 

9. Student Talk— Initiation 

Student statements which are Initiated by the 
student rather than iDy the teacher comprise 
this category* In general, when a student 
raises his hand to make a statement or to 



ask a question vvhen he is not prompted by 
the teacher, his subsequent speaking falls into 
this category. Also included Is talk by the 
student when he volunteers additlon^^l infor- 
mation or elaboration after a direct response 
to a question by the teacher. In this situation 
the student's direct response would be classU 
fied as a Category 8 statement^ while the 
further Glaboration would be classified as a 
Category 9 statement, 

OTHER BEHAVIOR 

10/ Silinci or ConfUiion 

This category includes all behavior not in- 
cluded in the other categories.. Periods of 
silence or confusion in communication, when 
it is difficult to determine who is talking^ are 
classified in this category. 

B. Modification of Flanders Interaction An- 
alysis System to Specify Ethnicity 

Previous research using the Flanders system has 
been conducted almost exciusively on a whole 
class basis^ i.e.^ no distinction was made between 
the interaction of the teacher with Individual class 
members and with the class as a whole. Because 
the Co'nmlsslon sought to compare teacher inter- 
action with students of different ethnic groups, 
the Flanders system was modified so that each 
behavior was coded with reference to the ethni- 
city of the student with svhom it was associated. 
Provision was made for coding each communica- 
tion event iccoi^ding to whetlier It involved an 
individuat Mexican American, Anglo, black, a stu- 
dent of another ethnic background, sever?il stu- 
dents simultaneously, or all of the class,-^ A copy 
of the sheet used to code the classroom behavior 
is presented in Figure 1, Once every three seconds 
the oljserver marked a tally In the box which most 
appropriately indicaled (1) the behavior that was 
occurring (rows 1-10 indicate Flanders categories. 

'HVhon ivvo uf moro stucionU woro ipuaking slmulianuoiisly 
In a furmalized manner, inch ai In elnssfooin fochalion, or If 
ilie (unchur wai ^punklnii lo isvo or morG siudonts at once, luch 
lis svhpn acklrcssing ilie lota! ciais, llie Ijciiavior wAi cpded uiider 
"C** as bylny aiitjeiaied with tlio c\m a§ n whole, 



1=10) and (2) the ethnicity of the student with 
' whom it was associated (columns marked MA, 
A, 0, and C refer to MiKican American, 
Anglo, Black, Other, and class as a whole^ 
respectively.) ' 

Figure 1 

Mpdiflid Flanderi Intsriotion Form * 

School and Distnct Code No. Date 
Access No. Classroom No. 

District Name Grade Period 

School Name Subject 
Teacher Name Ability group level 

Observer's Initials 



MA A B O C TOTAL 



1 












2 












3 










4 












S 












6 












7 








8 










9 












10 











• Behavior wai ceded according to the iype of Interaction and 
aecordiny to tho oihnlclty of thu studgnt InvQlvqd. Rowi 1-10 
IndleatD thp 10 catogorjas of the Flantlers Interaclion AnalysiB 
Sysiym, Column hoadinp MA/ A, O, C jndicale Meslcan 
AmGrlcan^ Angio^ Blacky Other, and Clan as a whole roipec- 
livuly, Tht' form Is shown In reducad slzo, 
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C. Training of Classroom Observers 

Five Commissfon staff members'received inten- 
sive training in the use of the modified Flanders 
Interaction Analysis System. The training sessions 
consfsted of 2 days of practice and preparation 
with the use of videotape recordings of classroom 
interaction and 2 days of practice in live classroom 
settings.^^ fn order to assure con;.istency and valid- 
ity of the data, the coding of each observer was 
checked for reliability at the conclusion of thp 
training session and at the beginning of the ob^ 
servations in each of the three States.-^ 

D. The SamDis 



Classroom observation was conducted in schools 
in California, New Mexico, and Texas.-^ Within 
each State, geographical areas were selected that 
included rural, urban, and suburban schools in 
which large numbers of Mexican American stu- 
dents were enrolled.^o From these areas a sample 
of schools was drawn to be representative of the 
schools attended by most Mexican Americans in 
the geographic regions.^* However, a number of 
schools had to be eliminated because they were 
being or about to be investigated by Federal Civil 
Rights Agencies and, consequently, expected to 
be unreceptive to classroom observation. Because 



'•The IriiininH jPsMoiis were eonducled by Dr. Monroe? 
M\S'Uvu\ and Pn Innm Rumn Qf ihe DDiMrimoni of Ocfucnildn 
at San Diogo Stnie Coflq|fLs 

'"A dlscu^^sion of ihe pfocdurei used to check for obiervur 
rellabihty niid of possible sources of bias is found In Appendix 

which begins on p, SU. 

''^ Under /idea! circLimstnneus, (he Commisilpn would have 
made a random sample of ichools thmuyhout ihv Soiithueii. 
Hosvevcr, lo use exi^lihH feHOurcGS most effQctiveiy, it was 
docidcd lo hmli the sample nrea lo (he ihroG Sijtiei with (ho 
larResi Chicano populalion^i Californin, Tc;<as, and New Mexico. 
These Status cdninin 60 percent of (ho Spanish oriBMi students 
in (he Uniled Stntos and aboLit DO pofcent of the latal number 
tn the Southwell, 

'■Thu area?^ ^eluclod vvefoi 

1. Californjai Santa Clora County IncJuding the city of San 
Jo5e, 

2. lcm\ the metmpfiMian nrpn^ of San Anlonlo and Corpus 
ChrlBti, the aren boUveyn those two popuiatlon eonlors, and 
the area 30 miles south of Corpus Chrisli, 

3. New MdnIco: the Albuquefciiie arga and the south central 
iwi of (he Statu noar El Pasn, Tcxa^, 

-'Tha details of the Hamplln^ pfOCGdures are Indicatyd in 
AppQiKlis A, which begins on p. 45, 



of the large number of schools excluded from the 
sample on this basis, the sample probably does 
not adequately represent those schools where 
there are likely to be the greatest disparities in 
teacher behaviors toward Mexican American and 
Anglo students,^^ 

Fifty-tvvo schools were randomly sampled from 
the eligible schools in the selected regions. Four 
hundred and ninety-four classes in which English 
was being taught at fourth, eighth, 10th, and 12th 
giades were observed.^^ Interaction data which 
were adequate fur analysis were available from 
429 of the visited classiwms,^^ 

E. Data Collsction 

Teachers were nQtifiod beforehand that their 
classrooms were to be observed by staff members 
of the U,S. Commission on Civil Rights. They were 
told that the information was to be used for a 
study of classroom interaction afthough the exact 
nature ^md purpose of the study was not dis- 
closed."- The Commission observer generally sat 
on the side or in the back of the room for ap- 



^■Ono hundred nnd ninety-fouf schooli of the origlnaf 968 
wore oliminntod for ihis reason. All of these wore in Texas, 

In a fe\M cnses mm] siUflieB clashes were subBtiluted for 
Onylish clasies. This vvai done when the scliool had an unyradcd 
Enylish program or did not recjulrG .Muclenis to take EngllBh at 
ihe ^r.ide level snmjiled. Ahoul ? percent of the clmtoom were 
goclsil Btiidies classes, 

The mnjor cnuse of mndcqualo dnla was the failure of some 
classmomg lo have 3t least one Mexican American and at least 
one AhHlo studoni; this was a iSrDrcquisite for the tyf5es of 
nnalysi^ usod In the study. ^ 

^Mt IS ilkely that (ho |irosence of oijsorvers had some effect 
onlhe behaviors of teadiers and students, ahhough the extent 
of this effect 1^ not known, jt is e^pL^Gied tho' under obsefvatjon, 
teacherj; were, in general, mofc likely to try to draw itudonlg 
out and likely to criticize lhen% This would lend to Increase 
the frecjuehey of oeajfrence of certain types of teacher be- 
haviors while redtjciny others, If this wefc the f-nly effect of 
the presence of Qbsorvors it would not affect iho dilhroncc In 
loacher interaction with Mexican Amorlcan and Anglo students. ' 
However, bocatise leachorB were awaro (hat the observers wero 
from the U.S. CommfHBlon on Civil Rights, it Is likely that they 
londod to relale niore posilively to the Mexican American mi- 
dents than Ihoy would do imUer pormal clrcumsiances. if this 
were u), the Commifssion'H estimates of the differencei in 
teacher Inieracjion with the two f^roups of sludentn are actually 
con^ervnilve, i.e,, the differoncei which mi under normal cir- 
cumstances would he Hreater (han iho§D found by the Commls. 
sion. 
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proximately 1 hour For a lO-minute period the 
observer coded the classroom behavior al 3-sec= 
ond intervals according to the modified Flanders 
category system,^^ The remainder of the time was 
spent observing other aspects of the classroom 
teacher and students, 

F. Data Preparation 

The Cornmission sought to determine If there 
v^^as differential treatment in the manner in 
which teachers interacted with Chicano and Anglo 
pupils in the classroom. In order to do this, It 
was necessary to obtain a measure of the occur- 
rence of each type of inieraction for each ethnic 
group; adjusted for the number of students of 
each of the groups in a given classroom. In other 
words^ it was not sufficient to compare the num- 
ber of times during the lO^minute observation 



^^A dgiailed tluscfipiion of thq f3roeecluro usnct to code class- 
room behavior is found in Appendix 0, which will begin on 
p. All 

^- It wa$ oriEinaKy intended to include a comparison of teacher 
intometions with black and other minofity Eludents, Howeyer, 
since the number of black and pther minority siudqnis observed 
was ioo small it was not possible to analyic thoie data. 



period that the teacher interacted with Chicano 
and Anglo^ students without knowing the number 
of Chicano and Anglo students in the classroom. 
For this purpose, a ''per pupil measure'\was caU 
culated for each type of behavior to represent 
the number of times the average student'of each 
of the two ethnic groups was involved in a speci- 
fied interaction. 

Per pupil measures of each behavior were ob- 
tained for Anglo and Mexican American students 
using the following procedure: The number of 
■ times each behavior occurred for Mexican Ameri- 
cans was divided by the number of Mexican Amer- 
icans in the classroom and a similar calculation 
was made for the Anglo pupils. The difference in 
the way the teacher Interacts with .Anglo and Chi- 
cano pupils is measured by the disparities in the 
Anglo and Chicano per pupil measures* 

The sections which follow discuss the Com- 
mission's findings with regard to the differences in 
the types and quantity of teacher interaction with 
Anglo and Chicano pupils,^^ 



^-The MniiBiical procedurDii u^ed In the various analyses are 
Qiit lined in A|3|5undix svhich boglni on p, 57. 
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CHAPTER IL OVERALL DISPARITIES 
IN TEACHER^PUPIL INTERACTION - AN ANGLO BIAS 



The findings of the Commission's study on 
teacher Interaction with Anglo and Chicano pupils 
ara shown In Figure 2. The figure presents the 
average frequency of teacher-pupil behaviors bc- 
cording to the Flanders categories. For each type 
of behavior, the interaction of teachers with Mm\- 
can. American students Is compared with Anglo 
students by a measure of disparity. The per pupil 
interaction moasures are given for the seven types 
of •■teacher talk" and the two types of ''student 
talk". In addition, three composite measures of 
behavior are reported: amount of positive teacher 
response to individual students (Categories 1, 2, 



and 3); , amount of noncriticlzlng teacher talk 
(Categories 1 through 6); and total student speak- 
ing (Categories 8 + 9). 

The data in Figure 2 show that there are import- 
ant differences in teacher interaction with Mexican 
American students and Anglo students as dvi- 
denced by the size of the disparities in the per 
pupil interaction measures* 

Disparities in six of the 12 categories are statis- 
tically significant. Essentially, this means that for 
these m disparities it is likely that similar dlspar- 
ites would be found in most of the classrooms in 
the survey area from which the sample was 
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Figure 2 



Average Measures of Per Fupil Interaction for Individual Mexican American and Anglo Students^^ 
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8, Student Talk— Response 
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*P0SITIVE.TEACHER RESPONSE (1-3) 


,295 


■ .413 


+.117 


39.5 


*ALL NONCRITICIZING TEACHER TALK (1^6) 


1.551 


1.901 


+.350 


22.6 


*ALL STUDENT SPEAKING (8+9) 


1,567 


1.982 


+.415 


26.5 



' Dispafities bQtween Anglo and Mexican American are MatiiMcaliy slgniflennt p=.01, Thii niuans ihai for ihoBo clfspariiios ihore 
is only one chiince in 100 ihai eorrespondiny disparUiDi wouid not be found in ihe population from which the sample Was drawn. 
Pyr pupil interaction measures represeni the niimber of times during a jO=minuto obiorvatinn period that the averaHe pupil of each 
ethnic Hroiip was involved In interattion of each type. The fiyurei 'vvere obtained by the following rnetliod: 1) for each classroom 
observed the number of tallies associated with stuclents of each ethnic group was divided by the number of siudants of that ethnic 
group in the classroom, 2) thesse per pupil nieasurei for each classroom were added and then divided by the total numbef of class- 
roDms to oblaln the average per pupil interaction measures for the sample. 
^° The standard deviations of each dispafily moasiire given in Appendix H, Tabie 2 on p,fia . 



drav^n.^- In other words^ these differences are 
representative of the schools attended by most 
Chicano students in the three geographic areas 
studied. For the remaining six disparities, it Is pos- 
sible that they are similarly representative of the 
schools attended by most Chicano students in 
these areas. However, because these six disparities 
did not prove stafistically signiiflcant^ this state- 
ment cannot be made v^lth a high degree of cer- 
tainty. Nonetheless^ they provide an accurate pic- 
ture of interaction patterns in the 429 observed 
classrooms. This report focuses primarily on those 
disparities which are statistically significant be- 

^' The phrase "survey area" means the total classrooms in the 
three gegyraphic regions from vi^hich the sample of 494 class- 
room s was drawn, 



cause of the substantial certainty of their occur- 
rence over v^ide geographical areas. 

The six categories In which the disparities are 
statistically significant are: 

Praising or Encouraging 
Acceptance or Use of Student Ideas 
Questioning 

Positive Teacher Response 
All Noncrlticlzing Teacher Talk 
All Student Speaking • 

Meximn American pupils in the survey area re- 
ceive considerably less ol some of the most edu- 
cationBlly beneficial forms of teaclier beliavior 
than do Anglos in the same classrooms, Mexican 
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Americans receive significantly lass praise and en- 
couragement from the teacher and less often hear 
the teacher accept or use the ideas they express. 
Teachers also Spend significantly less time in ask- 
ing questions of Chicano pupils than of Anglo 
pupils. On the composite measure of positive 
response from the teacher, which Includes ac- 
ceptance of student faelings, praise or encourage- 
ment, and acceptance of student ideas, Mexican 
Americans recefve significantly less than Anglos, 
Futhermore, teachers address significantly more of 
their total noncriticizing talk to Anglo pupils than 
to Chicanos. Closely related to the differences in 
teacher behavior with students of each ethnic 
group Is the finding that Mexican American stu- 
dents speak significantly less in class than do 
Anglos. In total, the six statistically significant dis- 
parities in classroom interaction all favor Anglo- 
pupils over Chicario pupils. The implication of 
each of these disparities will be discussed in 
greater detail in subsequent sections of this report. 

The six categories, in which the disparities are 
not statistically significant are: 

Acceptance of Student's Feelings 

Lecturing 

Giving Directions 

Criticizing or Justifying Authority 

Student Talk—Response 

Student Talk— Initiation ■ 

These disparities also indicate patterns of inter- 
action favoring Anglos over Chicanos, Although 
it cannot be known with a high degree of certainty 
whether or not these six disparities emt through- 
out the survey area/ their occurrence in the large, 
sample of 429 classrooms visited is of considerable 
importance. 

Teachers expressed very little acceptance of the 
feelings of any students, but they did express ac- 
ceptance twice as often for Anglos as for Mexican 
Americans, Teachers also spent more time relat- 
ing information to Anglo pupils than to Chicano 
pupils, The average Anglo pupil received 20 per- 
cent more of this ''teacher talk'' classified as lec- 
turing than did the average Chicano pupik This 
is important because more of the teacher's time 
was spent in giving information, or lecturing, than 
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in any other type, of behavlon About 36 percent 
of the time the teacher spent speaking to individ- 
ual students, she was relating information to them. 

Only two of the 12 measures of teacher be- 
havior involved Chicano pupils more than Anglo 
pupils. These were directions and criticism, the 
two which appear to be the least favorable of all 
the measures of teacher behavior. The average 
Mexican American student received slightly more 
of both directions and criticism from the teacher 
than did the average Anglo, Although Uw difhr- 
encQs in direction and cnticism are small ihc^y are 
important as part of ilw tolal pattern of dassrooni 
interaction— a paitern In which Chicnno pupils 
cons/stent/y are 'encouraged /ess and discouraged 
more than their Anglo counterparts^ ' ^ ' 

The results also indicate that the average Mexi- 
can American verbally participated less In the 
classroom, both in response to the teacher and 
on his own Initiative than the average Anglo.^^ 
The average Anglo pupil observed talked about 
23 percent more in response to the teacher than 
the average CHIcano pupiL He also spent approxi- 
mately 30 percent more time talking on his own 
initiative than the average Chicano pupiL This 
second type of "student talk'' is especially im- 
portant because it indicates the extent to which 
students feel confident that what they have to say 
is worthwhile and that the teacher will welcome 
their ideas and opinions, 

The loial picture of ckssroom interaction pat- 
terns presented by the 12 disparities in Figure 2 
is that of a imching process which is failing to 
involve the MeHlcan American student to the same 
extent as the Anglo pupil, both in terms of quan- 
tity and quality of interaction. jBacbers speak less 
often, and less favorably/ to Mexican Americans 
than to Anglos, At the same lime, Chicano pupils 
generally speak out less in class than do Anglo 
pupils. In view of the central Importance of inter- 



"AltliQugh the dispanty In (he comiaQsilo moasuro of sUidonl 
Inik was statiitically significant, the diBpiiflitos In tliQ tsvQ indi- 
vidual meaiures of student spopkiny were not, The renion for 
tlili is ihat the caleulfltlpn of slati§ti^»il lignficanCG ii based not 
only on the ab§olute djffofoncc, but also on the numbqr of 
cnses involved and tlie dogreo lo wlifch tiiese cases vary among 
lliGmielvQi, 




action to learning, it is evident that Chicano pupils 
are not raceiving the same quality of education in 
the classroom as are Anglo pupils, 

the remainder of this report focuses on those 
differences batween Mexican American and Anglo 
pupils which, with a substantial degree 6f cer- 



tainty, represent corresponding differences in the 
entire survey area. The importance of each of the 
six statistically significant disparities, and their re- 
lationship to certain teacher, student, school^ and 
classroom characteristics, are discussed separately 
In the section that follows. 
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CHAPTiR III; A DISCUSSION OF SIX 
SIGNIFICANT DISPARITliS 



A, Disparities in Teacher Praise and 
Encouragement 

■ Praising and encouraging pupils is one of the 
important ways for a teacher to build confidence 
and lead students to participate more in classroom 
activities. Although it is possible to overuse praise 
and it may not always be beneflcia!,^^ it is usually 
a positive type of teaching technique by which 
the teacher expresses confidence in, and approval 
of, a student. 

When used Judiciously, praise and encourage- 
ment can have a positive effect on the child's 
self-esteem and on his or hir attitude toward the 
teacher^ the school, and learning in generaL As a 
result he is more apt to want to contribute to the 
classroom discussion and thus become more ac- 
tively involved in the teaching-learning process. 
Through praise and encouragement, the child also 
is likaly to apply himself more vigorously and 
perform better in school, 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFF:^^ 

Dufing a period of oral questioning from the 
teacher, one studBnt sat quietly, not volun- 
teering hny answers. Then the teacher singled 
him out for praise^ noting that he had an- 
swered 68 questions cortectly on a 69 qum- 
tion written test administered earlier, Follow- 
ing the tmcher's praise, this student began 
volunteering to answer her oral questions. 
Often, his hand was the first to be raised. 
In the Commission's study, tsachers make spar- 
ing use of praise and encouragement generally.-^ 
But the average Anglo received about 36 percent 
mor3 praise or encouragement than the average 
Mexican American pupN in the same classroom. 
(See Figure 3.) This substantial disparity in praise 
very likely has adverse effects on the motivation 
and academic performance of Chicano pupils. The 



" George J. MQiily, Psychology for EfhctlvQ Twhlng, New 
York; Holt, Rinoharl ^ VVInslon, Inc., ISfiO, pfi, 

^- The obseryatjoni pre^enied in ihis reporl accurred while a 
Commlssinn obiLVvor wai In iho claBsroom. FQllowIng the clasi- 
moin visUs, ilie oh§yrvyrs reEordcd thole ihcldenii svhkh they 
IhQUght to be slynffjcanl. 

Only 2,G porconl of all clan tiniu obiorvGd was BpeiU on 
leachur praise of Individuals and of thu class as a whole, 



direct consequence of the disparity is that Mexican 
Americans receive less of the educational benefits 
of praise and encouragement than do Anglos. In 
addition, the disparity may damage the academic 
self-esteem and motivation of Chicano pupils be- 
cause students tend to evaluate themselves on the 
basis of the teacher's treatment of them in com- 
parison to other students.^^ 

A number of possible explanations could be 
given for this disparity^ but none can Justify this 
pattern of unequal treatment. There is no reason 
v^hy MeKican American students, as a group, 
should receive less praise and encouragement 

Figure 3 

Aviragi Amount of Prtisi or Encouragemint 
Givin by Tiioheri to Indivldyil Mixiain Amtrl- 
□an ind Anglo Studenti 




;an 
American 



Anglo 



Thomas Good und lore Bfophy, Analyiinu Cmuoom inter- 
nction; A Mora Pnwctlul AkQrnaUvG^ Report Series No, :26, 
Auslin, iGn.i The Reiearch and DevQiopment Center for Teadier 
Oducation, Umvursity of Tej«as, 1960, p. 7, 
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than Anglo students if the ^ciucationar program 
is adequately oriented toward the needs of all 
students. 

One explanation that might be given for the 
disparity Is that Chicanos speal< less often than 
Anglos and thus make fewer contributions which 
the teache, can praise or encourage. In fact, other 
findings in this report Indicate that Chicanos do 
speak less often than Anglos in the classroom. 
: However, this is not a justification for the dispar- 
ity in praise or encouragement for several reasons. 
First, the Commission also found that the teachers 
ask Mexican Americans fewer questions than Ang= 
los and thus provide the Mexican Americans with 
fewer opporlunities to speak in class. Second, 
praise and ericouragement are coded by the Fland- 
ers system as a single category. Students who 
seldom speak may provide the teacher with few 
opportunities to praise llieir verbal contributions. 
However these same students are generally the 
ones who need the most encouragement from 
the teacher. Third; the schoolsV neglect of the 
language and cultural background of MeKican 
American students contributes to the reluctance 
of some Mexican Americans to participate verbally 
in classroom activities. 

A large proportion of Chicario pupils enter 
school speaking very little English or with serious 
difffculties in using ihe language.^^ Yet few schools 
have adequate language programs to meet Ihesc 
needs.^^ This language difficulty prevents or in- 
hibits niany Chlcano students from spealdng in 
class in the elementaiy grades. In addition/ the 
content of the curriculum in most classrooms is 
not dosigned to be relevant to the home back- 
ground and familiar B>^perlences of Spanish speak- 
ing children.-- Likewise, teachers are not generally 
trained to incorporate the unique interests and 
experiences of Chicano pupils into the class- 



^ U.S. Commission on Civil Righls, Tlw EHcludod SiudGni, 
" fbld., j^li. 21-29, 

'M'or a fll^cuB^ion of methods Ig flovelop and fmplemonl a 
biculturnl ulumnnlnry school currktiluni, sou Feliciano Rivera 
and Hdcior Cnrdnva, '^Curnculum and MaJerlala for Qilingunl 
BIcLiltural Educnllon" In Tlw N.iiloiw! ElumonLiry Prlndpat Isbuo 
on Educaijnn for (ho SpnnUh Speaking, Vol L, Numbor 2, 
November 




room discussion. These practices operate from the 
eadiest years of schooi to exclude the Ghicaho 
child from active participation in the educational 
program, through this neglect is begun the cycle 
of low participation^ lack of interest, poorjachieve- 
ment; and low self-esteem which charactenzes the 
educational experience of many Chicano pupils. - 

A second pass.ble explanation for the disparity 
in praise or encouragement is that Chicanos may 
make proportionately fewer contnbutions worthy 
of commendation. The Commission's study did 
not address itself to the question of whether or 
not the contributions of Cliicano students are less 
deserving of praise than those of Anglos. Here 
too, however, this explanation, if true^ does not 
justify the disparity in praise. As noted above, the 
failure of the school to adapt to the different lan- 
guage and cultural heritage of Mexican Amencan 
students is a significant contributing factor in the 
cycle which results in lower participationv and 
achievement on the part of Chicano pupils. 
FurthermQre, praise or encouragement from the 
teacher is a technique as Important in stimulating 
higher performance as in rewarding performance 
already achieved, It is the responsibility of teach- 
ers to provide students with opportunities to suc^ 
ceed rather than fail, and to encourage and reward 
students for their efforts as well as their successes/ 

A third possible explanation is that teachers, 
because of bias or other personal predilections/ 
may praise contnbutions of Chicanos less often - 
than similar contributions of Anglos. The Com- 
mission's data do not provide documentation of 
the extent to which this is true. One source of 
bias In a teacher's treatment of students may be 
differential teacher expectations of student per- 
formance, hi the view of a number of teachers, 
observed by Commission staff, Mexican American 
children are not expected to perform as well as 
other children. 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFF: 

One tmdier, working in a predominanlty 
Mexican AmQtican school complained to 
.. Commission staff of the probhm shQ /aced; 

'U am a good teac/ier, / lhinl<. And if I had a 



nonml hunch of kids I could teach. But this 
ceruvnly is not a normal Ininch of kids/' 

Evidence from other studies suggests that many 
teachers tictually believe that Chicano pupils are 
not as capable of learning as other children. 
Teachers in one elementary school In a pre- 
dominantly Mexican American town reported that 
she thought that Chicano students were basically 
''dulh or ''slow wltted/'^^ Another study reported 
teachers to have said: "Look, so many Spanish 
American children have to repeat the first grade 
two to three times. They just can't learn as fast as 
Anglo American children. If you don't believe me 
check their test scores/'^- These types of negative 
attitudes are undoubtedly reflected In the way 
teachers treat Mexican American students in the 
classroom. Many hard working teachers fail to see 
that their own lower expectations and resulting 
behayior are part of the cycle of educational 
failure. Thus, one California junior high school 
teacher stated: ''We will keep trying , . . but there 
is nothing yo ' can do with these kidS; they can't 
discuss^ they can't talk, all you can do is give them 
seatwork to keep them under control/'^- 

Teacher expectations of students are likely to 
influence their, reactions to student behavior, 
The relationship of expectations to teacher's praise 
of students was demonstrated by one study which 
found that at least some teachers praised a higher 
percent of the correct responses of students they 
perceived as high achievers than they did the 
equally correct responses of students they per- 
ceived as lovver achievers.^^ 

Thus^ the disparity in praise or encouragement 



^-Theodore PiifsonSi Jr., "Ethnic Clcovnge in a California 
School,*' unpublishecl Ph-:Di dl^sertationj Departmoni of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, 1965, p. 1B0. 

Clark S. Knowlton, "Bjlingualism a Probiem of Aisoi/' Ad= 
dress delivered to the rncpting of faculty and itoff of Anihony 
School Dlsirict, Dee. B, 1965, Anthony, MeN,: Mimeographed, 

; ''^Thomas P= Carter, Mex/ca/i AmQrkQns In School: A HiBlory 

I of Educ^tionni NQgfccu New York: College Entfance Examinaiion 

Board, 197Q. p. 114, 

For a diicuiiion of the effects of teacher e^^peetations on 

teacher and Student behavior, see R, Rosenthal and Jacobien, 

PygmaHon in. the ClassrQQm: TQachGr ExpcctsUon nnd Pupilf 
) IntQiiQctual DQvelQpmQnU New York.' Holt, Rlnehart, and Win- 

itOHi Inc., 1168, chi, 1-4. 
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given to Anglo and MoKican American pupils ran- 
not be juslifiecl as resulling totally from dilTcrcnccs 
in the two groups of sludeniB, Tliere is evidence 
that the dispnrity results, al least in pnrl, from 
attributes of the schools nnd the tcachoi% 

In an effort to refine further the dntn on dis- 
parities in praise or encourageniont, the Comniis- 
sion compared variations in the amount of dis= 
parity found with different school, clas^^roonL and 
teacher characteristics. Such quesiions were asked 
as: ''Does the disparity incroase or clocrcAse witli 
grade ieveir' ^'Du Mexican Americnn teachers 
show less disparity in the amounts of praise given 
to students of each ethnic group than do Anglo 
teachersf" 'Ms the difference in praise or encour- 
agement smaller in tracked than in untracked 
classroomsr' ^Ms the dispariiy larger or smaller in 
predominantly Mexican American schools?" To 
answer questions such as these, a total of 22 
characteristics of the school, the classroom, and 
the teacher were studied for their roblionshfp lo 
the disparity in praise or encouragement, These 
charactenstics ar^ lifted below:^^ 

School characteristics 

1) MeKlcan American percentage of school en^ 
rollment 

2) Anglo percentage of school enrollment 

3) Degree of ethnic concentration within Bchool 
[measured by the variance of the Anglo percent 
composition of the classrooms] 

4) Average socioeconomic status (SES) of Mexi- 
can Americans in the school Iprincipars estimatel 

5) Average SES of Anglos in the school fprinci- 
pars estimate] 

6) Difference in Mexican American and Anglo 
average SES 

7) Average SES of the school [weighted average 
of Mexican American and Anglo SES] 

8) State in which schoolis located 

Classroom characteristics 



^* Thomas Good and Jere Brophy^ Toachars' Communk^tion 
al DiffarGniial ixpccLitions far Child ten's Clmroom PeHorn> 
iW.CQ, ALislin: Unlver§itv of Texas R&D Center for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1969. 

*-A ciotalled description of Iho calculation of each of thesa 
measurci is found in Appgndix C, which begins on p. St 
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9) Grade level of class 

ini Track IgvgI of class [as reported by teacher] 

11) Subject matter of course 

12) Criterion used to seat students [as reported 
by the teacher] 

13) PhyBical location of Mexican Americans in 
the classroom [based on observed seating posi- 
tions) 

14) Physical location of Anglos in the classroom 
[calculated from observed seating positions] 

15) Mexican American percentage of enrollment 
in the class 

16) Anglo percentage of enrqliment in the class 

17) Total number of students in the class 

Teacher characteriitics 

IB) Extent of teacher's education 

19) Teacher attendance at any inservice training 
sessions related to teaching Mexican Americans 
[as reported by the teacher] 

20) Teacher's ethnicity 

21) Teacher's age 

22) Teacher's sex 

The disparity in praise or encouragement given 
Mexican Americans and Anglos vvas found to vary 
significantly^^ among categories of only two char= 
aclerislics: the seating criteria used by the teacher 
and the ethnicity of the teacher. This means that 
the disparity in praise was larger under some stu- 
dent seating patterns than others, and that teachers 
of one ethnicity showed a greater disparity in 
praise or encouragement than those of another 
ethnicity. The fact that the disparity did not vary 
across differences in any of the other character^ 
fstics means that the difference in the amount of 
praise given Anglo and Chicano pupils was found 
to be of the same magnitude in many types of 
schools and classrooms and with different types 
of teachers. Thus, the disparity was about equally 
large in predominantly Anglo and predominantly 

Tracking li an Qducallonai praciicc by which students are 
separnidtl in classes according to measures qf their flchlfvcment 
or "ability", or a Combination of both those Thus, the low 
achieving or low "abifjty" stuilents are placed in certain classes, 
and the high achieving or high -'ability" siudenti are placed in 
other chmh 

Siiitistically sii^nifiCAnt at p ^ .01, 
'^Students aru 'sLMted in the classroom together with other 
students perceived by Ihe teacher to be of the same ability. 



Mexican American schools, in schools of varying 
concentrations of students from low bocioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, at all grade levels studied, 
in classrooms with young or old teachers, and 
so forth. 

The disparity in praise or encouragement given 
Chicano and Anglo studenis varied according to 
the criteria us^d by teachers to seat studenis. In 
classes where teachers seated .students homogene^ 
ously by abilily^^ there was a significantly greater 
disparity in praise than in classes where students 
were seated by any other method, The findings 
in Figure 4 show the average amount of praise 
or encouragement given to Mexican American and 
Anglo students by teachers using five different 
types of seating arrangements. Teachers who as- 
signed their students to seats to form homogene- 
ous ability seating groups exhibited far greater 
disparities in praise toward Mexican American and 
Anglo students than did teachers who used any 
other seating criterion. Thus, teachers who seated 
studenis homogeneously gave about as much 
praise to Chicanos as did teachers who used other 
seating arrangements, but they gave considerably 
more praise to Anglos than did the other teachers. 

As illustrated in Figure 4, teachers using the 
homogeneous seating cnterion give Anglos more 
than four limes the amount of praise or encour- 
agement they give Mexican Amencans, The Com- 
mission's data indicate that the use of this seating 
method is much more prevalent in the early grades 
than in the later grades.^^ It Is the early years of 
schooling whjch most influence a student's atti- 
tudes toward school and his patterns of academic 
achievement. Therefore, the practicci is most 
widely used when it has the potential for the 
greatest harm. 

The Commission's data offer no direct explana- 
tion for the increased disparity in praise or en- 
couragement associated with the homogeneous 
seating pattern. However, the explanation may in 
some way be related to the fact that homogene- 

''^The percent of all classes of each grade l^vef using the 
homogeneous %ca\mg rtiethod were as follows: 16'percont of all 
fourth grade ciasirooms, 2 percent of the eighth grade class- 
rooms, 1 percent of the lOih grade classroomi, and none of 
the 12th grade classrooms, , 
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Figuri 4 

Avirage Amount of Praise or Eneouragement Givsn Per Pupil tc? Individual Mexican Amirican 
and Anglo Students by Teachtrs Using tlie Speclfiid Criterion for Assignments of Seats 
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ous seating Is likely to result in a greater degree 
of physical separation of Chicanos and Anglos 
within a classroom. Tho reason for this is that 
student ability is usually judged by achievement, 
At present, in our school system, Mexican Ameri- 
can students are disproportionaiely represented 
among the lower-achieving students. Therefore, 



this seating criterion lends to separate Mexican 
American and Anglo.students physically within the 
classroom. The physical separation may in some 
way accentuate the dlfparity in praise or encour- 
agement which, under any seatin| arrangement^ 
consistently favors Anglo students. 
It should be noted that only 3 percent of the 
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classes s.r*mpled used homogeneous ability as the 
seating criterion. While the disparity in praise or 
encouragemfint was much larger when this seat- 
ing criterion was used, there was some disparity 
under the other types of seating criteria as well, 
Therefore, homogeneous ability seating alone can- 
not account for the overall disparity. Nonetheless, 
the magnitude of the disparity raises serious ques- 
tions concerning the use of this seating method. 
The disparity in the amount of pram given to 



Mexican, American and Anglo students was also 
found to vary significantly with the ethnicity of 
the teacher. Figure 5 shows that Mexican American 
and Anglo teachers give similar amounts of praise 
or encouragement to Chicano pupils. However, 
Mexican American teachers praise Anglo pupils 
considerably more than their Anglo colleagues. 
This results in a larger disparity in praise or en- 
couragement from the Mexican American teachers 
in favor of Anglo students. 



FIguri 5 

Averagi Amount of Pir Pupil Pralsi or Encourigement Qlven to Individuil Mixigan 
Anglo Students by Mexlean Amerlcin and Anglo Teiohiri 
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it is npt known precisely why Mexican Ameri- 
can teachers give more praise to Anglo students 
than do AngTo t"eacffBrsrTrTfr-t^ may 
be the result of a combination of fnclors involve 
ing characteristics of the Mexican American teach- 
ers, the children they teach, and the schools In 
which they teach. 

There is a tendency for Mexican American 
teachers to be found In classrooms with a high 
proportion of Chicano pupils and in schools with 
high Chicano enrollments. Half of all Chicano 
teachers who were observed taught classes in 
which 60 percent or more of the students were 
Mexican American and most taught in predomi- 
^ nantly Mexican American schools.^° Thus, in com- 
parison to Anglo teachers, Chicano teachers gen- 
erally teach where there are fewer Anglo pupils, 
This may in some vmy be related to the greater 
amounts of praise they give to the average Anglo 
in their classes, 

One possible interpretation is that Mexican 
American teachers may tend to use the relatively 
few Anglos in their classrooms to emphasize the 
middle class Anglo culture and values to the Chi- 
cano pupils, it is possible that, to a large extent, 
many Mexican American teachers operate under 
the philosophy that success for Chicano pupils 
lies in acquiring Anglo traits," If this is the case, 
they would be likely to give more praise and en- 
couragement to the average Anglo pupil than to 
the average Chicano pupil in their classroom. The 
fact that Mexican American teachers generally 
have relatively few Anglos in their classrooms., 
would tend to accentuate the difference in the 
amount of praise per pupil they give to Anglo and 
Chicano siudents. 
This same phenomenon could be occurring on 

^ Seven nf cwcry 10 Chicang (qachers taught in schools where 
the cnrnllment vvns 50^)crt:eni or more Mexican Amurican. In 
addiliun, ninsl of the Muxitan Amurkan teachurs tauiiht in 
schools in whldi the ethnic cumpnsilion the individual elgii- 
rounis varied a gfoat deal from die ethnic cqmposltinn of Iho 
total schooL The nverage Mes^kan American leacher obsdrved 
by Commission siiiff taught In a prydnminanily Mexican Amerl^ 
can scnool, In a classroom which had. a considerably higher 
pfopfiriion of Mexican ArnQriranS than the Sfhool as a whole. 
This phcnonienon has been found to bo charactgrlstic of 
iome minorily learhors in particular older iQ^diers trained in 
more Iraditional melhods. 



a more subconscious level not directly related to 
a desire to help the Chicano pupils. As q fesult 
of having gone through an educational system 
dominated by the Anglo culture and working in 
a school sybtt^m rllrected iDy Anglo administrators, 
it is possible that many Mexican American lecichers 
seek to identify with the culture and values of the 
dominant' society, This also could be reflected in 
giving greater amounts of approval to tho Anglo 
students in their classrooms. 

It should be noted that Mexican Amcncan 
teachers made up only 9 percent of the ^^^^^ 
teachers observed and that Anglo, as well Chi- 
cano teacherS; gave somewhat more praise or 
encouragement to Anglo pupils than to Chic^^^^o 
pupils. Therefore, the finding that the disparity in 
praise is greater among Mexican Atnerican teach- 
ers by no means accounts for the overall disparity 
in praise. 

Whatever the specific explanation for the in- 
creased amount of praise or encouragement given 
to Anglo pupils, this finding suggests that Mexican 
American teachers, as well as Anglo teachers, n^ed 
training in dealing with the two groups ^^^^ 
dents= This is an important area of concern fo^ 
teacher training programs, as well as inservice 
training for experienced teachers. 

Bp Acceptance and Use of Student IdeP 

One of the most effective means of encoiJrag- 
ing students to participate in classroom discussion 
and of motivating them to learn is through th^ 
of behavior characterized as the ''acceptance ^rid 
use of student ideas/' When a teacher make^ stm- 
ments acknowledging or incorporating a stud^^i's 
contribution, the. teacher is both commending ^he 
pupil for the idea and informing ttie class that 'be 
student's contribution is worth listening to, Th'^ 
an important way of giving positive reinforcern^nt 
to the student—more effective, for oxample^ than 
merely expressing approval without repeatirii or 
referring to the points which were made.^^ In 
repetition or rephrasing, the teacher is in effect 
sayinp that the student's contribution is sufficiently' 
worthwhile to be taken note of by the entire c'ass, 

Rosenbhine^ op. c/t, p. 71 
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while at the same time indicating to the student 
that' she took the time to listen and try to under- 
stand what he was saying. 

Further, teacher discourse using student contrU 
butions generally reflects the extent to which the 
teacher is drawing upon the interests and experi- 
ences of the child to interest him in the contint 
materiaL One of the most important tasks in 
teaching is to help the student see the relevance of 
what he is learning. As one educator has pointed 
out, the key to motivating the child lies in bridging 
the gap between those things he should learn and 
those things he wants to learn, One way of 
bridging this gap is to encourage students to ex- 
press their interests and ideas in the classroom 
and then to build on fheie contributions by relat- 
ing them to the content to be learned. 

Another reason why the use of student ideas is 
beneficial to learning lies in the very repetiiion of 
a worthwhile idea or piece of information. When- 
ever a teacher restates or summarizes a coruict 
answer or interpretation given by one of the stu- 
^ dents it Is potentially beneficial for the learning 
and recall of all the students in the class. 

The importance of the acceptance and use of 
student ideas to learning has been documented 
by research This research has shown that the more 
teachers make use of this behavior the better the 
achi€:vement and attitudes of those students. A 
recent review of the research on teacher effective- 
ness reached the following conclusion: 

_ , /t can now be stated with fairly high con- 
fidence that the percentBgB of teacher stafe- 
ments that make use of ideas and opinions 
previously expressed by pupils is directly re- 
lated to average class scores on attitude scales 
^ of teacher mractivBness, liking the class, etc., 
as well as to average ac/i/evement scores ad- 
justed for inittal ab///£y,^^ 

In fact, the evidence from the research to date 
indicates that of all types of teacher approval, 
none is as strongly and consistently related to 
higher pupil achievement than the use of student 



ideas.®* 

In view of the importance of this type of teacher 
behavior, the Commission's finding on the dispar- 
ity in the teacher's use of the contributions of 
Anglo and Chicano pupils is a disturbing one. The 
average Anglo pupil in (he survey arm hears the 
tmclwr repeat, or refer to, an idea he or she has 
expressed about 40 percent more than does the 
average Chicano pupil (See Figure 6), This dis- 
parity is potentially even more damaging to the 
Chicano pupils than is the disparity in praise or 
encouragement for it reflects a disparity both in 
teacher approval and in the extent to which the 
student's own interests and experiences are 

Figure 8 
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deemed vvorlhy of incorporation into the class- 
room discussion. The Chicano student's percep- 
tion of the worth of his own ideas and experi- 
encGs, in comparfson lo those of Anglo students, 
necessarily is influenced by the teacher's use of 
the contributions of members of each group. The 
disparity in favor of the Anglos is likely to result 
in lower self=esteem^ decreased interest, and 
poorer academic performance for the Mexican 
American pupils. 

The possible explanations for this disparity in 
the acceptance and use of student ideas are essen- 
tially the same as the three previously discussed 
in reference to tlie disparities In praise. It may be 
that ChiC:inos are speaking less in the classroom 
and thus making fewer contnbutions which the 
teacher can accept or use. Secondly^ Chicanas 
may make proportionately fewer contributions 
which are considered sufficiently worthwhile for 
the teacher to use. Finally, teachers may express 
acceptance or use of contributions by Chicanos 
'ess often than similar ones by Anglos. As dis- 
cussed in the previous section^ these may, in part, 
explain the dispariry, but they do not justify it 

As with the disparity in praise, the Commission 
sought to determine if disparity in the teacher's 
use of student ideas varied by characteristics of 
school, classroom, and teacher,-- It was found 
that the disparity in the use of student's ideas 
varied significantly artiong categories of only one 
of the 22 conditions: the degree of ethnic con- 
centration within a school, as measured by the 
variation in the ethnic composition of classrooms 
in the schooL^^ The fact that the disparity did not 
vary across differences in any of the other 22 char- 
acteristics means that the cnsparity was equally 
large for all the other different types of schools, 
classrooms, and teachers studied. 

Figure 7 illustrates the extent of disparity In the 
use of student ideas found in three different types 
of schools: (1) low ethnic concentration within a 

^-Sgr pp. 23 & 24 fof a list of charaeterlstlei. 

"The degree of tihnic concenlraijon Within a school was 

rnGasured by an Inde.^ of varianco in class pircent Anglo. This 
inde?c measures ihG c?^ient to which Ihe percentage of Anglo 

piipils In each of the qiassrooms visliGd Virles from the averigo 

percent Angio of the total clasirooms. visited in the school. 
See Appendix C> p, 51. 
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school, where Chicano and Anglo pupils appeared 
to be evenly distributed among the classrooms;^* 

(2) medium ethnic concentration, where there was 
a tendency for Mexican American pupils to be 
found in some classrooms more than others; and 

(3) high ethnic concentration, where Mexican 
American, and Anglo pupils were definitely sep- 
arated in different classrooms.^^ In all three types 
of schools, isachers used the ideas eKpressed by 
Anglos more than they used those expressed by 
Chicanos. However, In schools with low ethnic 
concentration^ the teachers exhibited a signifi- 
cantly larger disparity in the amount of acceptance 
and use of student ideas than in schools where 
there was a moderate degree of concentration.-" 

Jn schools with a low degree of ethnic concen- 
tration, the average Anglo heard the teacher ac-^ 
cept or repeat a contribution he had expressed 
nearly ZVi times more often than did the average 
Chicano pupiL This is an extremely large disparity 
on such an important type of teacher behavion 
In addition, it affects a large proportion of Mexi- 
can American pupils, since over one-fifth of all 
the classrooms visited were In schools with low 
ethnic concentration. 

The results indicate that a sizable part of the 
overall disparity in the acceptance and use of 
students' ideas Is accounted for by the disparity 
that exists in the schools with low ethnic con- 
centration, This is because these classrooms ac- 
counted for a sizable proportion of the total and 
because the magnitude of the disparity found in 



''^ Although the index of ethnic conL-entraiion was calculated 
only from those claiirooms visited in a schooh it ii asiumed 
to be reasonably representitlve of the relative degree of ethnic 
ISOiOtion in ihe whale sdiooL See Appendix C. 

-^The term "ethnic coneentration" is fiot to be confused with 
the term "ethnic eofriposltlon''. The ethnic composjtlon of a 
school refers to the percentages of the total school gnrollnient 
comprised by each Gthnic group in that school. The levol of 
ethnic concentration i§ a measure of the extent to which the 
ethnic composition of Qach c/aiKin the school Is ilmilar to 
the ethnfc compoiitlon of the whale ic/ioo/. For eKampie, 
iChoofs with a low percent compoiition of Mexican American 
students can still have a high level of ethnic concentfation if 
all or most of llie ChicanQ studonti are found in a few clasi= 
roomi, 

^The dlspariiy in the low othnic concentration schools was 
qlsp substantially larger than that In the high ethnic concentrs- 
llon schools, but the difference was not statiitically significant. 
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Average Amount of Aeeept-ance and Use of Student Ideas Pir Pupil Given to Individual 
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*The deiree of ethnic concentration within the school representi Ihe extint to which there is variation in the iihnic 
compoiition of daiifooms within a ichooi. In low ithnlc concentration schools. Mexican Americen students appear to be 
distributed evenly amoni the daisrooms. In medium ithnlc CQncintrallon schools, there h a tendency for ^Mexican Amerj^ 
cans to be found m some elassrooms more than othfri. In hif^h ethnic concentration schooli, Mexican Americans are defmiiely 
isolated in specific claisroomi, For a discussion of the specific cutoff pointi used to dlffirentiale low, medium, and high, ^ee 
Flgurs 17 in Appendix C . . _ - 
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the other classrooms was relatively small, " 

The schools with a low level of ethnic concen- 
tration are schools which have little or no ethnic 
segregation of students by classes within the 
school. The finding that these schools exhibited 
a large disparity between Anglo and Chicano 
pupils in the teacher's acceptance and use of stu- 
dents' ideas should not be interpreted to mean 
that this is a necessary result of mixing students 
of different ethnic groups in the classroom. Rather, 
it shows that for integration to work, schools must 
do more than mix majority and minority students 
in the same classrooms. Teachers must be trained 
to interact equitably with all students in integrated 
classroom situations and schools musf adapt their 
curriculum to the varying backgrounds of the 
students. The Commission's finding indicates that 
these steps have not been adequately carried out 
in integrated schools. 

C. Positivs Teacher Responsg 

The Category 'Positive Teacher Response'' 
represents a composite of all teacher behaviors 
which express approval^ support^ or acceptance of 
student behavior. In this study It is measured by 
the sum of three types of teacher behavior: 



^' The Commission iliempted to cleEermine poisible reaions 
why this disparity was aceoniualed In schools of low elhnic 
concentratlsp. One possible reason that was explored was the 
relationship of this disparity to -■Irackine--, an eduQational pric- 
tjci by which students are separated In claiies accsrdmg lo 
measures of their achievement or "ability", or a cgmbination 
of both of these. The data show that tracking occurrod much 
less frGquentiy in schools of low ethnic concentration, ai eom- 
pared to other schools, Ei|hty-iwo percent of the classes In 
schools with low ethnic conceiitraiion svere reported to be 
uniraeked whereas 4S percent and 29 percent of the classes in 
ichooio with medium and high levels of ethnic concentritlon* 
respectively, were reported to be un tracked. On the basis of 
this association, it was hypothesized that the diiparity might 
occur most frequently in untrackfd clasirooms where there Is 
a wide range of anademic performance among students. How- 
ever, this was not confirmed by the Commission's data. Dis- 
parities in the acceptanne and use of student ideas beiween 
Mexican Americans and Anglos did not vary significantly be- 
tween tracked and untracked cf ass rooms, Although the differ- 
ences were in the expeeteci direriion, the calculated F statistic 
was less than one-tenth of. the value needed in order to be 
itatlstically si|niffcant. The magnitude of the disparity in accept- 
ance and use of ideas of Mei:ican Amer^lcan and Anglo students 
was .079 in uritracked classed, .050 in low track classes, .055 in 
those of medium track, and .()22 In that of high track, 



acceptance of student feelings, praise and en- 
couragement, and acceptance or use of student 
ideas.- This combination measure reflects the 
overall degree of teacher warmth, approval, and 
encouragement, and, as such, is an indicator of 
the emotional tone of teacher-student inter- 
actions. The greater the amount of positive re- 
sponse from the teacher, the more the student is 
likely to feel that he is capable of achieving and 
that his contributions are worthwhile. 

The importance of this measure in the teaching- 
learning process lies in the significance of each 
of the teacher behaviors of which It is comprised. 
As discussed in previous sections, praise and en- 
couragement, and the acceptance or use of stu- 
dent ideas are both key types of behavior which 
have a significant Impact on student attitudes and 
achievement. Teacher acceptance of student feel^ 
ings also is important because it indicates how 
much the teacher allows or encourages Individual 
expression of emotion In the classroom setting. 
Although the Commission data show that teachers 
seldom e^chibit this behavior,^^ even an occasional 
exnresslon of acceptance or feeling is likely to 
affect the emotional climate of the classroom. 

The Commission's tlndlngs regarding positive 
feac/jer response to Anglo and Mexican American 
Studmts show that the average Anglo pupil re- 
ceivm about 40 percent more positive response 
from the teacher than does the average Chicano 
pupil (See Figure 8). This is one of the largest 
disparities found in this study. 

This disparity essentially reflects the large dis- 
parities in teacher praise or encouragement and 
teacher acceptance of students' ideas.^* Con- 
sequently, it raises concerns similar to those 
raised by the disparities in those behaviors. In 
addition, because positive teacher response rep- 
resents overall warmth and approval, this disparity 
is also indicative of differences In the emotional 
tone of teacher relationships with Anglo and 
Chicano pupils, 

^^That is, catigories 1-3 of the Flanders Interaction Analysis 
System, 

See Fig. 2, p, 17, supn. 

^This is becausi the dispariiy in acGepiance of student feeN 
Ingi occurred very infrequently and was found not te be itatii= 
tically significant* 



The Commission sought to determine if the 
inequality in positive teacher response varied 
among differences in any of the 22 characteristics 
of the school, the classroom, and the teacher* It 
v^as found that the magnitude of the disparity 
varied significantly among categories of only two 
of the 22 conditions: the classroom seating criteria 
used and the degree of ethnic concentration, as 
measured by the variation in the ethnic composi- 
tion of classrooms wUhin a schooL The disparity 
was equally large across differences of the remain- 
ing 20 categories* 

The manner in which the disparity In positive 
teacher response varied across different methods 
of seating was very similar to the pattern found 
for the disparity in praise or encouragement^^ 

Flgurt 8 
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As illustrated In Figure 9, teachers who seat stu- 
dents by ability eKhiblt a much greater disparity 
In giving positive response to Anglo and Chicand 
pupils than do teachers who use any other criteria 
for seating. These teachers give Anglos more than 
three times as much positive response than they 
give Chicanos. 

It is not possible to explain this association from 
the data collected. However, as noted earlier^ it 
is likely that in classes where the homogeneous 
seating criterion is used, Chicanos are more 
physically isolated from Anglos than in clasies 
where other seating criteria are used. This physN 
cal separation may accentuate the disparity in 
positive teacher response between the two ethnic 
groups. 

The disparity In positive reiponse was also 
found to differ among schools of varying levels 
of ethnic concentration within the schooL Again; 
the pattern of variation was very similar to that 
exhibited for disparities in the use of student 



Ideas." As Figure 10 rllustrates, the difference in 
the amount of positive response given to ChicanQ 
and Anglo students Is significantly greater In low 
ethnic concentration schools than in those with 
a moderate amount of ethnic concentration 
icross classrooms. The greater inequity in positive 
teacher response to Chlcano pupils found In the 
schools with the least amount of segregation 
within the school highlights the need for teacher 
training and curriculum adaptation In integrated 
settings. 

Teacher Questioning 

The relative amount of teacher questioning^^ is 



Mexican 
American 



Anglo 



^The pattern found for the disparity in praise icrosi seating 
methods vvas alio found for thg disparity In the acceptance of 
student idias, although the litter wai not statistically, slinificant. 
The pattern found for diiparity in pQiitive feedback results from 
the aiiociaiion of sseating eritiria with dispafitiis in both of the 
behavjQfi which ire the two main componenis of positivi feed- 
back, 

^ See f!g.= 7f p, 31 ^ lupfa. 

^^The manner in which this teachif behavior wag recorded 
does not dlfferentfate between questions directed at itudenls 
who were volunteering to spgak and those directid at studenti 
who were not volunteermg, Regardlen of whether thi teacher 
wai requGstIng a student's response or permittini a student'i 
volunteered fOiponii, the. amount of questioning li a nieaiure 
of the estsnt to svhieh teaeheri direciiy solicited contributions. 
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Figure 9 

Avirigs Amount of PositiVi Risponse Per Pupil Given to IndiviJual IVIixicin American and Anglo 
Studints by Teachsrs Using thi Speelfied Critifien for Asslgnmint of Stats 
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Figure 10 
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igi Amount of Posltlvs Respottsi Per Pupil Given to indivlduil 
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*The deiree of ethnic concintratlon within thi seheol reprisems the Q%mi to which there is variation in the ethnic 
composition of claiirooms within i schooL In low ithnic concentration schoBii, Me^lran AmaHcan students appear f ^ U 
distributed evenly amoni the classrooms. In medium ethnic concentration ichools, there h a tanflency for Mexican Amcrh 
caris to be found m loma ciiisroomi mora than others. In high ethnic concentration ichools, Mexican Amirican§ aiu deflnilely 
liolated in specific classrooms. For i diirusslon of the specific cutoff points used to differentiati low, medium, and high, see 
Appendi?! C, 
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Figure 11 

Avenge Amount of Tiacher fluistlonlng Per Pupil 
of Individual Mexican Amirlcin and Anglo 
Students 
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important because it indicates tlie extent to which 
students of each ethnic group are asked or 
allowed to speak by the teacher. The value of 
teacher questioning lies in the basic importance 
of student involvement in the teachlng^learning 
process. If the teacher Is to. make the content 
material relevant to the class, he or she must en- 
courage students to express their own interests 
and experiences in the classroom situation. In ad= 
dition, if students are to be more than passive 
recipients of the information given by the teacher, 
they must be encouraged to think independently 
and express their insights and conclusions in class- 
room discussion, Teacher questioning is also im- 
portant in providing students with the practice 
needed in certain phases of the learnmg process. 
Furthermore, student participation prov'des a 
means by which the teacher Is informed of the 
student^s progress in such a way that he can 
provide immediate direction and reinforcement. 

Not all teacher questioning is necessarily bene= 
ficial to learning. It is possible fo questioning to 
be overused, and different types of questions are 
more appropriate to different learning situations. 
Nonetheless, questioning Is generally'considered 
a positive type of teacher behavior. Research 
conducted to date indicates that at least in the 
primary grades^ the frequency of asking questions 
is associated with increased pupil achievement®® 
The amount of teacher questioning is particu- 
larly significant with regard to those students 
who, for one reason or another, are reluctant 
to speak in class. Instead of ignoring these stu- 
dents in classroom interaction, the teachers can 
attempt to draw them out through the use of 
questions aimed at their special interests or per- 
formance levels. 

According to the Commission's dm, the aver- 
age Anglo pupil in the survey area recmes about 
21 percent more questioning Irom the teacher • 
than the average Chicano pupil (See Figure 11), 
This difference shows the extent to which Anglos 
have more direct opportunity to speak out In class 
than Chicanos, 
One possible explanation for the fact that 
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^- Rosinshmi, Qp. c\t, p. 80, 
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Mexican American pupils are questioned less fre- 
quently llian Anglos may be tliat they raise their 
hands less often to volunteer an answer or make 
a comment. Even so, this would not justify the 
disparity in questioning. Teachers are responsible 
for encouraging all students to participate, not 
merely those who are eager to do so. The surest 
way to encourage students to participate Is to 
ask them questions. For example, students can 
be questioned on content material vvith which 
they are familiar and in which they are interested 
and, therefore, can have a fair chance of success 
and satisfaction. Thus the teacher, calling on 
students reluctant to assert themselves, can give 
them the opportunity to succeed and encourage 
their more active class participation. 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFF: 

T/ie tmcher called on a MexicBn AmBtimn 
boy and, at first, the student hesitated about 
reading his story before the class. .The en- 
tire class urged him on; they seemed to 
know that he would have an interesting 
composition. He stood up and read both 
compositions while the entire class roared 
with laughter. He had composed two very 
liumorous situations. The teacher did not 
need to reinforce very much — the class had 
already done it for her, By merely calling 
on the student, she had given him an op- 
portunity that he felt ''good'' about. 

By the same token, the teacher, by failing to 
call on a student, can dampen his enthusiasm 
and lessen his class participation even more, 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFFi 

There were several Chicanos who kept rais- 
ing' their hands eagerly at every question. 
Mrs. C, would repeatedly look right over 
their headSf and called on some of the same 
Anglo students over and over. !n some cases 
she would call on the Chicanos only because 
the Anglos stopped raising their liands. After 
a while the Mexican American children 
stopped raising their hands. 

The disparity in teacher questioning of Anglo 



and Mexican American pupils is the most direct 
evidence of the failure of the schools to involve 
Chicano pupils adequately in the classroom 
interaction process. It is possible that the dis- 
parities in praise, use of student ideas, and over- 
all positive teacher response are partly a result 
of the fact that Chicano pupils are less verbally 
active in class, tHowever, at least part of the reason 
why they speak out less can be attributed to the 
fact that teachers ask fev^er questions of them. 
The disparity in teacher questioning did not 
vary significantly across differences In any of the 
22 characteristics of schools, classrooms, or 
teachers. This means that the disparity in teacher 
questioning was found to be equally large In all 
types of classrooms observed, in all types of 
schools, and regardless of the background of the 
teacher studied. Thus, the disparity was essen- 
tially the same In predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can or predominantly Anglo schools, in tracked 
or untracked classes, in classes where the teacher 
was old or young, and so forth. 

E. All Noncriticizing Talk By The TeachRr 

The amount of time a teacher spends talking 
to Individual students is indicative of the overall 
individual attention he or she gives to them, 
both positive and negative. When criticism Is' 
excluded from the sum of teacher talk, the re- 
sulting measure represents all teacher attention 
directed to individual students which is not dis- 
approving or criticaL In the Commission's study 
all noncriticizing teacher talk is a combination 
measure of positive response, questioning, lectur- 
ing and direction giving. Although these be- 
haviors, taken individually, may not always prove 
to be beneficial to the student, when taken to- 
gether they are an indication of the relative 
concern a teacher shows toward individual 
students. 

It Is possible for a teacher to spend too much 
time talking to Individual students, Just as it is 
possible for a teacher to spend too much time 
talking to the whole class. Either of these can 
be detrimental If a teacher spends so much time 
talking that the students have little opportunity 



to speak. However, in the Commission's study, 
tiie amount of teachfr talk directed to individuals 
did not appear to discourage student speaking. 
On tlie contrary, the amount tlie teacfier spoke' 
to individual students was associated with more 
student speaking rather than less, Teachers talked 
more to Anglo pupils than to Chicano pupils and 
Anglos spoke more in class than did Mexican 
Americans. Thus the quantity of noncritlcizing 
talk by the teacher was positively related to stu- 
dent participation. 

Figure 12 illustrates the comparative amounts 
of all noncriticizing teacher talk received by the 
average Anglo and the average Mexican American 
student, Teachers spend 23 percent more time 
in all nondisapproving talk with Anglo than with 
Chicano pupils. The amount of this disparity re- 
flects differences in attention and concern shown 
toward the two groups of students by teachers 
in the survey area, 

For the average Chicano child sitting in a class- 
room in the Southwest and experiencing this dis- 
parity in treatment, it is likely to mean, not o.nly 
that he or she does not receive needed assistance 
arid encouragement, but also may lead him to 
conclude that, somehow, his education is not as 
important as that of the Anglo pupils In his class- 
room. If In comparison to Anglo pupils, the 
teacher neglects the Chicano pupils, the message 
conveyed to the Chlcanos is likely to be that they 
are not as important as their more privileged 
classmates. 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFF: 

Mrs, M. was leading a class discussion on 
unions^ but all the interaction was between 
t/ie teacher and three Anglos sitting in the 
front of the class. They were very eager, but 
the rest of the. class was bored. /Wrs. M. 
finally said: "The same hands, I always see 
the same hands," 

The disparity In all noncriticizing teacher talk 
to Chicano and Anglo students did not vary 
significantly across differences In any of the 22 
characteristics of the school, the teacher, or the 
classroom. This means that approximately similar 



disparities were found among all those types of 
classrooms, schools, and teachers studied. 

F. Ail Student Speaking 

The amount of student speaking In a classroom 
is one important Indicator of the extent to which 
pupils are being actively Involved in the teachin|- 
learning process. Student participation Is impor- 
tant in the learning process for numerous reasons. 
Students must be able to express their interests 

Figure 12 

Average Amount of All Noncriticizing Teacher 
Talk Per Pupil Given to Individual Mixican 
Amerlean and Anglo Students 
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and discuss their experiences at certain points In 
classroom discussion so that the teacher can 
utilize these familiar elements to build motiva- 
tion. To encourage independent thinking, students 
must be given the opportunity to express their 
own ideas and conclusions. At certain points in 
the learning process verbal practice and review 
are useful in aiding recalL Student participation 
also serves to inform the teacher of the student's 
progress in a situation where he can provide Im- 
mediate direction and feedback. 

In the classrooms in the survey area, Mexican 
American pupils speak significantly less often in 
the classroom than do Anglos. (Figure 13) The 
average Anglo student spends about 27 percent 
more time spQaking in the classroom than the 
average Chicano student This finding demon- 
strates that Mexican American students are much 
less actively involved in the teaching-learning 
process than are Anglo puplls. 

The disparity In participation of Anglos and 
Chicanos results from the interrelationship of 
many factors^ some In the student's background/ 
some in the characteristics and behavior of the 
teachers, and some in the educational system 
itself. A detailed discussion of all of these factors 
is beyond the scope of this report However, other 
findings presented In this report give evidence 
that the differential behavior of teachers toward 
students is at least a part of the reason Chicano 
pupils do not participate as much as Anglos, 

Teachers ask significantly fewer questions of 
Mexican American students and thus give them 
fewer direct opportunities to participate. The 
disparities found in praise or encouragement^ in 
acceptance of ideas, and in overall attention also 
are likely to have an Influence on the amount of 
speaking done by the two groups of students. If 
Chicano students are less often made to feel 
that what they have to say Is worthwhile or that 
It merits the teacher's attention/ then this^ In 
turn^ will make them want to participate less, 

OBSERVATION BY COMMISSION STAFF; 

One Chicano sat toward the back in a corner 
and volunteered several answers. At one 



point the teacher did not even^acknowledge, 
much less reinforce, his answer. At another 
time he volunteered an answer which was 
perfectly suitabl^^ Yet the tmcher stSLted: 
''Welt, yes, uh huh, but can Myone else 
put it in different tmms?'\The teacher then 
called on an Anglo boy who gave the same 
basic response with very little paraphrasing. 

Figure 13 

Avgrage Amount of Speaking Per Pupil by Msxi- 
□an Amerlcin and Anglo Studenti 
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The- teacher then beamed and wc/a/med: 
'yes, thafs it exactly/' 

in order to determine whether the disparity 
in the amounts of speaking done by Chlcano and 
Anglo students was any more prevalent under 
different conditions, the 22 characteristics of the 
school, the, classroom, and the teacher" were 
studied for their affect on the disparity. It was 
found that there was no significant difference 
in the amount of the disparity among all cate= 
gories of the 22 conditioni. Thus, the average 
Chicano student speaks much less than the 
average Anglo student, regardless of the type of 
school or classroom, or the characteristics of 
the teacher. 



*Sg@ pp; 23 and 24 for a list of characleristki/ 



MeKlcan 
American 



Anglo 
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CHAPTER IV: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The basic finding of this report is that the 
schools of the Soutiiwest are failing to involve 
MeKican American children as active participants 
in the classroom to the same extent as Anglo 
children. On most of the measures of verbal inter- 
action between teacher and student, there are 
gross disparities in favor of Anglos. 

Thus teachers praise or encourage Anglo chil- 
dren 36 percent more often than Mexican Ameri- 
cans. They use or build upon the contributions 
of Anglo pupils fully 40 percent more frequently 
than those of Chicano pupils. Combining all types 
of approving or accepting teacher behavior, the 
teachers respond positively to Anglos about 40 
percent more than they do to Chicano students. 
Teachers also direct questions to Anglo students 
21 percent more often then they direct them to 
Mexican Americans. In addition, Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils receive significantly less overall atten- 
tion from the teacher, measured by the extent to 
which teachers address their students in a non- 
critical way. In light of these findings^ It Is not 
surprising to have also found that Mexican Ameri- 
can children participate less in class than do An- 
glos; they speak less frequently both in response 
to the teacher and on their.*own ihitiative. The 
total picture that emerges from this study of class- 
room interaction is one in which Mexican Ameri- 
can studentj are Ignored compared to their Anglo 
counterparts. 

The classroom is the setting in which a child's 
schooling takes place and the interaction between 
teacher and students is the heart of the educa- 
tional process. The importance of certain types 
of interaction for student learning has been docu- 
mented in previous studies^ it has also been ex- 
plained how all elements of this interaction, taken 
together, create a climate of learning which di- 
rectly affects educational opportunity. Conse- 
quently^ the discovered disparities in teacher be- 
havior toward Mexican Americans and Anglos are 
likely to hinder seriously the educational oppor- 
tunities and achievement of Chicano pupils. These 
findings raise disturbing questions concerning the 
ability of our schools to meet the educational 
needs of all students adequately. 
Some, would argue that the schools and teach- 




ers are not responsibie for these disparities in 
teachers' behavior toward Mexican American and 
Anglo students. They would argue that these dis- 
parities are a result of characteristics of Chicano 
pupils, such as dlfferencis in language and culture, 
attitudes toward school^ and academic achieve- 
ment levels. 

As a group, Chicano pupils do differ from Anglo 
pupils in language, culture, and economic back- 
ground. A large proportion of Chicano pupils 
enter school speaking very little English or with 
serious difficulties In using the language.^- In ad- 
dition^ the culture, values, and familiar experi- 
ences of Chicano students often differ substan- 
tially from those of Anglo students and those on 
which the school program is based. The differ- 
ences between the background characteristics of 
Chicano students and the language- and culture 
of the schools are major obstacles to the educa- 
tional progress of Chicano pupils, These discrep- 
ancies between the school and the home are one 
of the main causes of the lower participation and 
achievement levels of Chicano pupils in school* 
The differences in language and culture may 
partly explain but cannot Justify the disparities in 
classroom Interaction documented in this report 
It is the responsibility of the school and the 
teacher to accept the child as he comes to school 
and to orient the program to his cultura! and 
linguistic needs. This, the schools of the South - 
west have failed to do. 

Only a very small percentage of schools In the 
Southwest have implemented language programs 
to remedy the English language deficiencies of 
Mexican American students; The content of the 
curriculum in most classrooms is designed to be 
relevant almost exclusively to the middle class 
child of the dominant society. The textbooks and 
source materials rarely make use of the skills and 
experiences which are familiar to children of 
Spanish speaking backgrounds. Similarly, teachers 
are seldom trained to incorporate the interests 



--According to fsrlnelpals' estimates in xho Commjsiiori'i 1969 
survey gf ichoolj and dlBirjcis, 47 percent of Mohican American 
first graders do not ipeak English as well as the average Anglo 
first grader. See U.S. Commlision on Civil Rights, The Bnctud^d 
SLudenij op, clL, p, 14, 




and experiences of Cliicano children into class- 
room discussions. In effect^ the language and cul- 
tural background of Mexican American students 
is virtually excluded from the school programs In 
the SouthwestJ^ 

This exclusion takes its toll on the attitudes and 
achievement of Chicano pupils. Without the bene= 
fit of adequate language programs, many Mexican 
Americans fall behind academically in the early 
school years and are never able to catch up. The 
omission of their culture^ values, and familiar ex- 
periences from the design of the educational pro- 
gram causes many Mexican American pupils to 
feel that the school is an alien environment with 
little relevance to them. These early school ex= 
periences of Chicanos thus set in motion the cycle 
of lowered Interest, decreased participation, poor 
academic performance, and lowered self-esteem 
which is so difficult to break in the later school 
years. The schools bear major responsibility for 
this cycle of educational failure. 

The failure of many schools In the Southwest 
to create settings conducive to the education of 
Mexican Americans invariably makes the teacher's 
Job more difficult However, there is still much 
that the teacher can do to encourage and help 
the Chicano student The teacher can demon- 

^' U,S. Conimiaslon on CM! RIghti, The Excluded Student, op. 



Strate respect for the Chicano student by incor- 
porating the culture and personal experience^ of 
Chicano pupils into the classroom lessons 
discussions. The teacher can encourage the 
dent's participation by accepting and building 
upon his contributions and can try to provide 
him with the help needed to keep up with ^^e 
academic materiat However, the disparitiaf 
teacher behavior toward Anglo and Chjc^no 
pupils documented in this report indicate ^^at 
Chicanos are not receiving the benefits of th^se 
types of teacher Instruction in the classroom' 
stead, the pattern of teacher-student interaction 
only mirrors the educational neglect of Mexican 
American students found throughout the ed^jca- 
tlonal system. 

It is the schools and teachers of the Southvv^®^*^ 
not the children, who are failing. They are fail'ng 
in meeting their most basic responsibllity=th3t of 
providing each child the opportunity to gain ^he 
maximum benefit of education and develop his 
capabilities to the fullest extent In the Commis- 
sion's view, the schools of the Southwest ^^'i') 
continue to fail until fundamental changes 
made. Changes are needed in the way teach^^s 
are trained and in the standards by which they ^^e 
judged, and changes are needed in educational 
programs and currlculums so that all children 
be reached. 
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APPENDIX A, 
SAMPLING PROCEDURE 



The Commissjon limited data collection to class- 
rooms in selected regions of the three Southwest 
States with the largest number of Mexican Ameri- 
cans: California, New MeKicp, and Texas. Ceo- 
graphical areas within each of these States were 
selected that ihcluded rural, urban, and suburban 
schools in which large numbers of Mexican Amer- 
ican students were enrolled. The areas selected 
were: 1) California; Santa Clara County including 
the city of San Jose 2) Texas; the metropolitan 
areas of San Antonio and Corpus Christi, the area 
between theie two population centers, and the 
area 30 miles south of Corpus Christi 3) New 
MeKico: the Albuquerue area and the south cen- 



tral part of the State near El Paso, Texas. In all, 
there were 968 schools in these selected areas. 

The sampling base included all of the schools 
in these areas which met the following sk criteria; 
(1) The schools were located, as of 1968; in a 
district with more than 300 students. This was 
necessary because ethnic data used in the second 
criteria were not available for districts with less 
than 300 studentsj^ (2) The schools were located, 
as of 1968, in a district with at least 10 percent 
Mexican American enrollment; this helped to 

The soufCG used was the Fall 1960 ElemenMry and Sucondary 
School survey Qf the Depflftmont of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare, 



focus on schools where there were substantial 
numbers of Mexican Americans, (3) The schnnls 
housed at 'east one of the grades upon which 
the Commission chose to focus Its observations 
(fourth, eighth, lOth, or 12th), (4) The schools 
had an enrollment of at least 700. If they housed 
10th or 12th grades/at least SOD students if they 
did not house 10th or 12th grade but did house 
an eighth grade, and at least 200 scudents if they 
did not house eighth, 10th, or 12th grades. These 
enrollment limitations were necessary to ensure 
that at least two classrooms would be eligible for 
observation in all selected schools. (5) The schools 
did not have more non-Mexican American minor- 
ity students than Anglo students and did not ex- 
clusively serve military installations. This elimi- 
nated schools which are quite untypical of those 
usually attended by Mexican Americans. (6) The 
schools were not in districts recently investigated 
or about to be investigated by Federal civil rights 
agencies; this eliminated schools which were ex- 
pected to be particularly apprehensive about 
being observed by a civil rights agency and thus 
would be unlikely to exhibit their normal class- 
room procedures. 

Thqre were 430 schools that met all of these 
conditions and thus were included in the sampl- 
ing base. Schools were then stratified by State^ 
grade housed ( 4, 8, 10, or 12)^ and percent of 
the enrollment that was Mexican American 
(0^249, 25=49.9, and 50^100). One school from 
New Mexico was randomly selected from each 
strata and two schools from California and Texas 
from each strata. A few high schools listed for two 
different grade level strata were selected twice, 
once from each of the two strata. In all, 52' 
separate schools were selected for classroom 
observations, 10 from New Mexico, 22 from Call- 
fornia, and 20 from Texas. 

The criteria used to define the sampling base 
precludes the sample from being considered 
representative of all schools in the three States 
surveyed. The extent to which the defined sampl- 
ing base would differ from one representative of 
the whole of the three States cannot be known 
with certainty. The criteria that eliminated most 



of the schools from the sampling base were the 
requirements that district enrollment composi- 
tion be at least 10 percent Mexican American, 
and the requirement that schools not be located 
in districts which had recently been investigated 
or were scheduled to be investigated by a Federal 
Civil Rights Agency. The first criteria biases the 
sampling base by including more schools with 
a high percentage of Mexican American enrolU 
ment than is the average for the States. The 
second criteria biases the sampling base by ex- 
cluding numerous schools that are in districts 
where there has recently been strong evidence of 
illegal segregation or ethnic disparities in school 
conditions and practices. As a result, the sampling 
base Is more typical of schools attended by most 
Mexican Americans than would be a sampling 
base that includes all schools In each State, 
Moreover, the sampling base has fewer schools 
which might be expected to have the greatest 
disparities between Mexican Americans and 
Anglos. 

A number of criteria were used in sampling 
classrooms from the^ 430 schools, it was desired 
to limit the observation of classes to one subject 
area. English classes were chosen because they 
were expected to have more teacher-pupil inter- 
action than classeS' with subjects such as math 
or science; these latter classes were thought to 
involve mostly lectures and work by students at 
their desks/^ Furthermore, the English language 
arts were considered to be the single most Im- 
portant^ subject area for Mexican Americans, be= 
cause success in all other subjects is predicated 
on developing skills in speech, reading, and 
writing. 

Observations of social studies classes were 
substituted for those of English classes In schools 
which had an ungraded English program or which 
did not require students to take English at the 
grade level to be sampled,^^ The choice of. sociai ■ 



The litergtufo iuggQili ihii cQnjecture was not corfoci; 
math elaMos terid to havo the most Student particlpalion. 

"An ungffldDcf .pngliih pfogram Is ono in which individual 
classes have no slandard grade designation. Claises are likely 
In contain pupils of different ages who freciuenily are Identified 
according to level of performance in English ianyuage arts 
rathef ihari grade or age liVoN 
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sludiis classes in thesi cases depended upon: 
1) the proportion of the students who took English 
when it was not required; 2) whether the school 
administration could identify a sufficient number 
of English classes whose enrollment was pre- 
dominantly of children at the grade level to be 
sampled; and 3) whether the organization of 
the social studies program lent itself to obtaining 
a more represenfative sample of the student body 
at the appropriate grade leveL Approximately 7 
percent of the classes visited were social studies 
cla^sses. 

All fourth and eighth grade English or Social 
Studies classes in elementary and intermediate 
schools were visited. At least half of the 10th 
and 12th grade English or Social Studies classes 
were randomly sampled in the high schoois. In 
high schools which practiced some form of ''ho- 
mogeneous ability'' grouping of the students, the 
sampling design called for a random selection of 
at least half of the classes at each ''ability'', level. 
However, it was discovered that most schools had 
few high or low "ability" classes, but many middle 
"ability" classes, Consequently, nearly all high and 
low "ability" classes were Included in the sample, 
whereas only about half of the middle "ability" 
level classes were selected. Provisions were made 
to observe each teacher with at least one eligible 
class. As a result of the above sampling proce- 



dures, some teachers w^ere observed more than 
once. No teachers refused to be observed, 

A total of 494 classrooms (80 in New Mexico, 
196 in California, and 216 in Texas) were observed 
by Commission staff. Of these, data suitable for 
most analyses were obtained for 429 classes in- 
cluding 70 in New Mexico, 171 in California, and 
188 in Texas. Observed classes were eliminated 
from the analyses If:. (1) they were mistakenly 
selected; (2) the amount of collected data was 
insufficient for analysis; or (3) the class did not 
have at least one Mexican American and one 
Anglo student. Most classes mistakenly selected 
were mixed grade classes where many of the 
students proved not to be at an eligible grade 
level Classes were eliminated because of Insuffi- 
cient data if the observer spent less than approxi- 
mately 5 minutes coding verbal activity. Assign- 
ment of students solely to desk work for the entire 
bbservation period was another cause of insuffi- 
cient data. When this occurred observers re- 
quested the teachers to interact with the class for 
at least 10 minutes. A few teachers failed to com- 
ply. Since a major part of the analyses of class- 
room inleraction was devoted to the examination 
of possible disparities In the interactions of leach- 
ers with Mexican American and Anglo students, 
a classroom was not included unless there was 
at least one student from each group. 



APPENDIX B. 
DATA COLLECTION 



Instruments 

The data on the teacher and pupil Interactions 
ware coded with the Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Categories. The Flanders syslim was chosen be- 
cause it focuses on teacher Wehaviors most di- 
rectly related to encouraging and Involving stu- 
dents in the learning process and because It is the 
single most widely used classroom observatfon 
system in education research. It includes 10 cate- 
gories of behavior which are summarized In Fig- 
ure 14. 

Data were collected on a number of teacher^ 
classroom, and school characteristics associated 



with each observed classroom. This [nformation 
was gathered so that an analysis could be made 
attempting to relate these characteristics to possi- 
tale disparities in teacher behavior toward students 
of different ethnic groups. Most of the character- 
istics were chosen for analysis because of their 
alleged importance to the quality of Instruction^ 
to student achievement^ or to human interaction. 

Data on classroom characteristics were collected 
by observers' visual inspection, A brief (less than 
S minutes) interview with the teacher at the end 
of the instructlona! period provided additional 
information. The forms used to collect these data 
are shown In AppendlK F which taegins on page 
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Figure 14 



Summary of the Flandtri Citegoriii for Ifttiractlon Analysis 



INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE 



TEACHER 
TALK 



DIRECT 
INFLUENCE 



STUDENT 
TALK 



3. 



5. 



ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the 
students in a nonthreatening mannir. Feelings may be positive or 
negative. Predicting and recalling feelings are included. 

PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encourages student action 
or behavior., Jokes that release tension, not at the expense of an- 
other individual, nodding head or saying ''uhhuh?'' or "go on" are 
included, 

ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, building, or 
developing ideas or suggestjoni by a student. As teacher brings 
more of his own Ideas into play, shift to category five. 

ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or procedure 
with the intent that a student answer. 



LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; 
expressing his own idea; asking rhetorical questions. 

GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or orders with which 
a student is expected to comply. 

CRITICiZiNC OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements intended 
to change student behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable pat- 
tern; bawling someone out; stating why the teacher Is doing what 
he is doing, extreme self-reference. 



STUDENT TALK^RESPONSE: talk by students in response to teacher. 
Teacher initiates the contract or solicits student statement. 

STUDENTTALK-INITIATION: talk by students/ which they Initiate. 
If "calling on'' student is only to indicate who may talk^next, ob- 
server must decide whether student wanted to talk. If he did, use 
this category. 



10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of silence, and 
periods of confusion In which communication cannot be under- 
^ stood by the observer. 



Soufcoi Edmuhd ]. Amidon and Ned Fbndsrs, THq Roh of iHq Teadmr in the ClaBsmom- A Mnnunl for Undcm^ndini; nnd Improving 
Tonchm' Cfassrooni BQhavior, MInneapoJIs; Paul S, Amidon Aispdotei, n%3, p. 12. 
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64. Data on the ethnic composition of the schools 
were collected from an interview with the princi- 
pal; often school records were consulted to as- 
sure accuracy. Information on the socioeconomic 
status (SES) of the parents of the school's student 
body was collected by requesting the informa- 
tion from the principal in a short questionnaire 
mailed to the principal after the classroom ob = 
servation had been completed/^ (See Appendix 
C which begins on page 66.) 

Coding Proceduris 

The coding procedures were as follows: The 
observer entered the room at the beginning of an 
instructional period and took a seat^ usually in the 
bacl< of the classroom, but occasionally to one 
side. The first several minutes were used to fill 
in a seating chart indicating the location of all 
chairs in the classroom and the ethnicity of each 
occupant^® If the class started with organizational 
tasks such as roll calls, the handing in or returning 
of papers^ or similar tasks, the observer used that 
time to code a number of characteristics of the 
teacher and classroom which could be ascertained 
visually. If the class started with instructional inter- 
actions between the teacher and the students, the 
observer started coding those interactions as soon 
as the seating chart was completed, and coded the 
other characteristics later. 

Ten minutes were used to code the classroom 
interaction. At a fixed rate of once every 3 seconds 
the observer marked a tally on the coding form 
under the most appropriate behavior category 
and participant destgnatlon. An additional tally 
was also marked whenever a change in the type 
of classroom interaction occurred in the middle 
of the 3-5econd coding interval," Also^ when a 

•^Tlie deciiion to collect this .data was madg after the ob- 
servers had returnod from the Southwest. 

■*WhQn the first fow schools were Qbserved, the observer 
diDcked their porceptions of the sludenti* ethnicity with the 
teacher's pDrceptlons. in a few caies light haired Mej^ican Amgfl- 
cdns appeafed to be Angio and some AmQfican Indians appeared 
to the observers to be Mej^ican Americani, but usually the ob- 
servers could make thg proper distinctions If the child spoke 
during the obsDfv'ntiah period. Consoquontly the procedufe was 
revised so that observers only checkod their perceptions of the 
studonu' qthniclty with the teacher when thfey were not reason- 
ably confident of their accuracy, 



teacher asked a question to a group of students 
or to the class as a whole and then called on an 
individual student to respond^ the question was 
first coded as directed to the class as a whole, 
and then an additional tally in the questioning 
category was marked under the ethnicity of the 
student designated to respond. 

In a few cases, before the 10 minutes of coding 
could be completed there was a suspension of 
the normal classroom interaction for such activities 
as listening to a recording or having the students 
do a work assignment at their desks. When this 
happenid, the observer stopped coding and re- 
sumed when there was again some teacher-pupil 
interaction. 

This 10-minute segment of a classroom's instruc- 
tiona! process Is not considered to' be representa- 
tive of the instructional process in any individual 
class. However, a sample of 10-minute observa- 
tions from a large number of classrooms is likely 
to be representative of the interaction of class- 
rooms in the sampled population. 

At the end of the class session the observer 
spoke with the teacher for a few minutes to col- 
lect information about the teacher's training and 
the criterion used in assigning students to seating 
positions, Occasionally observers also checked 
with the teacher about their perception of a stu- 
d^sit's ethnicity, 

There were five observers. An additional staff 
member, using a course schedule obtained from 
the school or district, was responsible for assign- 
ing observers to classrooms, The course sched- 
ules included the following information on all 
clashes: name of teacher, grade/ track level (if 
tracked), room number, course title, and time of 
meeting, in addition, at the fourth grade level, 
the schedules indicated the time of day English 
language arts were taught The staff member 
scheduling obsefvers tried^ to assure that each 
observer was assigned an equal proportion of 
teachers by sex and ethnic background and an 
equal proportion of classrooms by 'tra^ck and grade 
level. Tests on the data Indicated that this effort 
was successfuL^- 

"This is a standard coding convention of the Flanders system, 
^^Chhsquarcf testi at ihe .01 livej of alpha error. 
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APPENDIX C. 
DATA PREPARATION AND 
VARIABLES FOR ANALYSIS 



The coding form for observing classroom inter-- 
actions had T1 categories of Interaction. These 
categories were coded for five disti nctions of 
participants ; individual Mexican American stu- 
dent; individual Anglo student; individual black 
student; individual student of another ethnicity; 
and a group of students or the class as a whole. 
The interactions associated with black students 
and students of ^^other^V ethnic groups were not 
analyzed because of the extremely small number 
of such students. The interactions associated with 
a group of students or with the class as a v^hole 
were also not analyzed because this study was 
intended to focus on possible disparities between 
students of different ethnic groups. 

The nine measures for Chicano students and 
the nine for Anglo students were modified in five 
ways to create the indices of classroom interaction 
behaviors which were to be analyzed* (1) The 
basic measures were corrected for variations in 
the total number of tallies for each observation 
of a classroom. Observers were trained to code 
with approKimately one tally every 3 seconds for 
TO minutes, and they used stopwatches to guide 
their coding frequency and the duration of cod- 
ing* For a number of reasons^ not all coding ses- 
sions resulted In exactly 200 tallies. The previously 
discussed coding procedures (on page SO) account 
for some of these reasons. Also^ In some cases 
the class period ended .before the observer could 
complete 10 minutes of coding. All classes for 
which observers had less than TOO tallies were 
eliminated from the sample. All measures for the 
remaining classes were corrected to a standard 
200 tallies by multiplying each of the IB basic 
measures by C200/total number of tallies for ob- 
servation of that class.) This eliminated the Inter- 
ciassroom variation that was due to the total num- 
ber of tallies. 

(2) Four compound measures were created for 

See Figure n) on p. 13, 
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Chicano and Anglo students from the basic nine 
categories. A measure of total positive feedback 
was constructed by combining categories 1, 2, 
and 3 (teacher accepts students' feelings, teacher 
praises or encourages students, and teacher ac- 
cepts or uses studentsMdeas). This combines all 
the behaviors which motivate a student to con- 
tinue or improve on wh^it he is doing/A measure 
of total noncriticizing teacher talk was constructed 
by combining all categories of teacher talk except 
the one of criticizing or justifying authority (Cate- 
gory 7), A measure of total student talk was made 
by combining Categories 8 and 9 (student re^ 
sponse talkand student initiated talk). And a meas- 
ure of the indirectness of teacher behavior was 
constructed by adding the first four teacher be^ 
havior categories (acceptance of students' feelings, 
praise or encouragement, acceptance or use of 
students' ideas, and questioning) and dividing this 
total by the sum of all teacher behaviors, The first 
four teacher behaviors are considered indirect be- 
cause they seek or encourage student initiative in 
the learning process. The remaining three teacher 
behaviors are considered direct, because they 
manage or control the learning process for the 
student. 

(3) The Mexican American interaction measures 
and the Anglo interaction measures for each class 
were converted to average per pupil measures by 
dividing the total number of tallies for each inter'^ 
action behavior for each ethnic group by the 
number of students of that ethnicity in that class. 
This was necessary because different classrooms 
had different numbers of Mexican Americans and 
Anglos. For example, in a class with a large pro- 
portion of Chicano students, it is expected that 
there will be substamially more interactions di- 
rected by the teaclier to Chicanos than In classes 
where there is a small proportion of that ethnic 
group. The only unit of analysis that Is comparable 
for all classrooms is the average student of each 
ethnic group.. 

' The measures of Indirectness of teacher be- 
havior toward the average Mexican American and 
of indirectness of teacher behavior toward the 
average Anglo were discovered to be Invalid for a 
number of classes, and were consequently dropped 



from the analysis.*^ 

(4) Mexican American and Anglo per pupil 
measures were corrected for class size. The total 
number of tallies should be unaffected by class 
size, but per pupil measures will be. This is be^ 
cause teachers have a relatively fixed amount of 
time to interact with individual students, so the 
. more students there are in the class, ihe less time 
the teacher will have to interact with each one. 
The purpose of controlling for class size is not to 
deny its importance on the per pupil measures. 
The correction for class size was made by multi= 
plying each per pupil interaction measure bv class 
size divided by 25," This standardized the per 
pupirmeasures to the equivalents for a class size 
of 25, which was the mean class size for the 
sample. This control does not prevent studying 
the relationship which class size might have on 
the standardized per pupil measures, 

(S) A final major modification of the data was 
to construct difference scores .for each classroom 
from each of the 12 per pupil measures for Mexi- 
can Americans and the corresponding per pupil 
measures for Anglos.^^ This allowed the elimina- 
tion of student ethnicity as a separate factor when 
studying the differences in per pupil measures of 
Mexican Americans and Anglos In relationship to 
school, classroom, and teacher^ characteristics. 

A total of 36 interactron variables are developed 
from the above process. They are listed in Figure 
15. 

■ Data on teacher, classroom, and school char- 
acteristics were converted into 22 indices of these 
characteristics, (listed on pp, 23 & 24 of the text). 
The construction of these indices and the reasons 
for examining them in this study are discussed be- 
low. 

--The calculation of thli moaiure resultecJ In division by zero 
for a number of cases, 

-' Conlrol CQuld have bmn Induced by either correcting ihe 
per pupil measure for class size of conductlny a\\ analyses with 
dan slig ai a crossed foctof. lo have conlrqlled by use of siie 
OS a crossed factor would have required t ^v* way analysis of 
variance wlih unequal cell sfze. A seldom meni'snQd character- 
istic of the popular coiiipu|er prosrami which du ^uci-, analyses 
Is that they will sometimes yield highly erroneoys regulti If the 
ecll are not approximately equal in slie ■. 

"The per pupil measufes for Anglos were used In this siudy 
lust to eonitruct ihese difference scores; they were not directly 
analyied, 
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Figure 1i 



Ol^iBrDom Interaetion Bshivior Indiaes Used in 
the Analysis 

Average Mexican American Per Pupil Miisurts 

1. Average teacher acceptince of Mexican 
American students' expressed feelings 

2. Average teacher praise or encouragement 
of individual Mexican American students 

3. Average tescher acceptance or use of indi- 
vidual Mexican American students' ideas 

■ 4. Average teacher questioning of Individual 
Mexican American students 
Average teacher lecturing to Individual 
Mexican American students 

6, Average teacher giving directions to Indi- 
vidual Mexican American students 

7. Average teacher criticizing of individual 
Mexican American students 

8, Average response talk by Individual Mexi- 
can American students 

9. Average initiated talk by individual Mexi- 
can American students 

10* Average teacher positive feedback to Indi- 
vidual Mexican American students 

n. Average noncrlticizlng teacher talk to Indi- 
vidual MeKlcari American students 

12. Average of all talk by individual Mexican 
American students 

Average Anglo Per Pupil MaiBUrea 

1. Average teacher acceptance of Anglo stu- 
dents' expressed feelings 

2. Average teacher praise or encouragement 
of indivlduai Anglo students 

3. Average teacher acceptance or use of indi- 
vidual Anglo studentsMdeas 

4. Average teacher questioning of individual 
Anglo students 

5. Average teacher lecturing to individual 
Anglo students 

6. Average teacher giving directions to indi- 
vidual Anglo stucfents 



7. Average teacher criticizing of individual 
Anglo students 

8. Average response talk by individual Anglo ■ 
students 

9. Average initiated talk by individual Anglo 
students 

10. Average teacher positive feedback to indi- 
vidual Anglo students 

11. Average noncriticlzing teai her talk to indi- 
vidual Anglo students 

12. Average of all talk by individual Anglo stu- 
dents 

Measures of Difference Between Average Mtxl= 
can American Per Pupil Meaiures and Average 
Anglo Per Pupil Measures 

1. Difference in teacher acceptance of Mexi- 
can American and Anglo students' feelings 

2. Difference in teacher praise of Mexican 
American and Anglo students 

3. Difference in teacher acceptance or use of 
ideas of Mexican American and Anglo stu- 
dents 

4. Difference in teacher questioning of Mexi- 
can American and Anglo students 

5. Difference in teacher lecturing of Mexican 
American and Anglo students 

6. Difference in teacher giving directions to 
Mexican American and Anglo students 

7. Difference in teacher criticizing or justify- 
ing authority to Mexican American and 
Anglo students 

8. Difference in response talk by Mexican 
American and Anglo students 

9. Difference In initiated talk by Mexican 
American and Anglo students 

10. Difference In teacher positive feedback to 
Mexican American and Anglo students 

11. Difference in noncrlticizlng teacher talk to 
Mexican American and Anglo students 

12» Difference in all talk by Mexican American 
and Anglo students 
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Data on the State in which the classrooms were 
located were usicJ to test for possible differences 
between geDgraphical areas. References to State 
are actually references to the limited geographical 
areas from which schools were sampled in each 
of the three States. Grade and subject were in- 
cluded because they are often considered impor- 
tant to pedagogical techniques and it was of Inter- 
est to discover whether they affect the actual 
teacher-pupil interaction. 

Characteristics of the teacher, such as educa- 
tional attainment, Inservice training, ethnicity, age, 
and sex, were included because of their possible 
relations to differences in teacher behavior toward 
pupils. Personality or attitudlnal characteriitics of 
the teacher would also have b^en desirable vari- 
ables for investigation, but the short time available 
for interviewing each teacher precluded valid 
measures of these characteristics. 

The school enrollment figures for each ethnic 
group of students were converted to measures of 
the Mexican American percentage of school en- 
rollment and Anglo percentage of school enroll- 
ment Class enrollment figures for each ethnic^ 
group were converted to measures of Mexican 
American percent .composition of the classroom 
and Anglo percent composition of the class- 
room.^^ Previous research Indicates that the mi- 
nority ethnic composition of schools is related to 
a number of characteristics of the school, includ- 
ing teacher morale, student attitudes, and student 
achievement^- Furthermore, it is well known that 
ethnic background of people in small groups af- 
fects their interactions in those groups* Conse- 
quently; it seemed likely that the ethnic composi- 
tion of the school and classroom would be related 
to possible disparities in teacher-pupil behaviors 
associated with Mexican American and Anglo stu- 
dents. 

Data were collected as to whether each ob- 
served classroom was tracked; and If so, whether 
it was a low, medium, or high track.®^ Tracking is 

During the analysis U became apparent that these meaiurcs 
were almost complefTlentary for the clasirooms and ichools in 
the Commission sample* 
^' Guthrie, ot nl. Ch, 4 
Coded ai the top of the cUsirgom Pfotocol form (AppGndix 
Q iii the line fQllowlnM ''AC'\ lie p. 64, 
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the practice of assigning students to classrooms so 
as to make class enrollments more homogeneous 
in respect to some purported measure of the stu- 
dents' ability or performance. It was of interest to 
see how the practice of tracking, which many 
school officials claim is for the benefit of all stu- 
dents, affects teacher-pupil interactions among 
Mexican American and Anglo students, 

A measure of the degree of ethnic concentra- 
tion was constructed by computing the variance 
of the Anglo ethnic composition of all classes 
observed in a given school. This indicates the 
extent to which Anglo and minority students in 
a given school are separated into different class- 
rooms. Racial or ethnic segregation between 
schools has historically been associated with un- 
equal distribution of educational resources. It was 
thought that the segregation of students within 
schools might also be associated with inequities 
in teaching. 

During the classroom period^ observers filled 
out a seating chart (See p. 65) which indicated the 
position of each seat in the classroom and for 
those seats that were occupied, the ethnicity of its 
occupant. Data on the seating placement of stu- 
dents of each ethnic group were used to construct 
separate seating Indices for Mexican American and 
Anglo students for each class. Seating positions 
were defined in reference to the primary location 
of the teacher and the arrangement of the stu- = 
dents' seats. Usually the teacher was in the front 
center of the classroom, but was occasionally in 
one corner or to a side. Prime seats were defined 
as those In a 'T' pattern with the teacher located 
in front of the intersection of the two bars (See 
Figure 16), The standard 'T' pattern consisted of 
a column of three seats intersecting the first row 
In front of the teacher's primary position, with one 
front row seat on each side of the point of inter- 
section. If the teacher's primary position was cen- 
tered between two columns of seats an expanded 
'T' pattern was used, consisting of a double col- 
umn three seats deep and with one front row 
seat on either side of the column. When the ex- 
panded 'T' was used, each seat counted only ¥a 
in order to be equivalent in weight to the seats in 
the standard /T' pattern* If the teacher's primary 
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^position was in a corner of the room a diagonal 
■ 'T', similar to the standard 'T' but focusing on 
a corner, was used to defini the prime seats. 

The back row was considered the last row of 
occupied seats. If the last row of seats had more 
than one seat and at least one occupied seat/lts 
seats were coded as back row seats. But if the 
last row had just one seat and it was occupied, 
it was coded as an isolate seat, and the next row 
forward with at least one occupied seat was coded 
as the back row. Isolate seats also included any 
occupied seats with no occupied seats in front/ 
behind, or on either side of them. In a few cases 
where a circular seating arrangement was used, 
no students were coded as being in the "T" or in 
the back row. 

The index was constructed by assigning a value 
of 1.0 to prime seats, 3.0 to back row seats, 4.0 
to "isolate'' seats, and 2.0 to all other seats. The 
Mexican American seating index equaled the sum 
of the number of Mexican Americans In prime 
seats times 1,0, plus the num.ber of Mexican Amer- 
icans in back row seats times 3.0, plus the number 
of Mexican Americans in isolated seats times 4.0, 
plus the number of all other Mexican Americans 
times 2, all divided by the number of Mexican 
Americans in the classroom. The Anglo seating 
index was constructed in a similar manner. 

This index is a measure of seating priority for 
Mexican Americans and Anglos in a classroom, 
Previous research indicates that the students in 
^^•■ime seats tend to be involved in about 50 per- 

lie 



cent of all classroom teacher-pupil interaction^ 
which is a large percentage considering that prima 
seats are defined as being five seats of a ncrmal 
20-30 seats. ®^ Consequently, this appeared to be 
a potentially Important variable when analyzing 
Interaction data. 

Data on the criteria by which students are as- 
signed or allowed to choose their seating position 
were also collected. Seating criteria were divided 
into five categories: student choice, student choice 
with teacher modification (teacher modification 
was usually to correct discipline problems), alpha- 
betical order, homogeneous ''ability" grouping, 
and other methods of teacher choice. It was 
thought that these criteria would reflect the teach- 
er's attitudes tovv^ard the students and influence 
student expectations, both of which may be mani- 
fested in the teacher-pupil interactions. 

Data were collected from each school on the 
percent of students from each ethnic group who 
came from families with an annual income of less 
than $3,000 and greater than $10,000, and from 
families where the head of the household has had 
eight or less years of education, a high school 
education, and a college education. These vari- 
ables were used to construct an index of the socio- 
economic status (SES) of the Mexican Americans 
in each school, an index of the SES of Anglos in 
each school; an index of the difference between 
the Mexican and Anglo SES, and a school average 

Raymond Adami and Bruce Biddlt^ o/ Teaching, 

New York: Holt, Rlnehirt and Winston, Inc., 1970, pp» 49-5i: 



SES index. The average of the percent low educa- 
tion and thi percent low income was used to 
make the SES indices. The school average index 
is a weighted average of the Mexican American 
^and /f^nglo indices." Thi.'e. the SES indices are 
really measures of low :3£S, (i.e., the higher the 
index the iarger the percentage of families of low 
SES). The socioeconomic status of a student's par- 
ents has repeatedly been proven to be the single 
characteristic most strongly associated with stu- 
dent academic performance in schools as they are 
now constituted in this country. Consequently; it 



was of Interest to determine if SES is also associ- 
ated with differences in teacher-pupil interactions. 

Twelve of the above indicated 22 measures of 
.school, classroom, and teacher charactenstics are 
interval measures. For the purpose of most of the 
analyses they were converted to categorical meas- 
ures. Figure 17 shows the cutoff points used 
when this was done. 



" Because ihe schools in the sample had fow stutJenls of other 
olhnic groups this indes is a good eslimale for the whole school. 



Figurs 17 

Citegory Cut-Off Points For Interval Miasures of 
Schooli Studentj ind Clissroom Charactirlsties 



Teacher Age: 

School Percent Mexican American : 

School Percent Anglo: 

Mexican American Seating Index: 

Anglo Seating Index: 

Class Percent Mexican American : 

Class Percent Anglo: 

ClassSiie: 

Ethnic Concentration In School; 
School Mexican American SES; 
School Anglo SES: 
School Average SES; 

Difference Between the Mexican American SES and the Anglo SES; 



20-29,30-39, 40-49, 50-100 
.0-29.9, 30-49.9, 50-1 00 
044.9,45-67.9,68-100 
1-192,1.93-2,09,2.104.0 
1-1.92,1.93=2.09,2.10-4.0 
0-22.1, 22.2-36.9, 37-59.9, 60-100 
0-32.9, 33-58.9,59-75,9, 76-100 
0-17, 18-22, 23-27, 28-41 
0-84.9,85=214.9,215.1000 
0-22.5, 22.6-38.8, 38.9-100 
0-6.2, 6.3-13.8,13.9-100 
0-11.0,11.1-304 30.1-100 
0-14.0,14.1=22.5,22.5-100 
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APPENDIX D. THE ANALYSES 



The disparities in the classroom behaviors be- 
tween the average individual Anglo and the aver- 
age individual Mexican American in each class 
were studied with the matched sample t test. The 
difference scores were constructed by subtracting 
the average Anglo per pupil measure of a given 
behavior in each classroom from the correspond- 
ing Mexican American per pupil measure. There 
were 12 such tests^ one for each of the 12 per 
pupil behaviors. This was done because the 
matGhed sample t test was CKpected to provide 
a more powerful test than would have been pro- 
vided by one-way analysis of variance using stu- 
'^^^^^thnicity as the classifying factor " Further- 



more/ the Investigation of the relation of the 
teacher, classroom, and school characteristics to 
the disparities between students of the two ethnic 
groups was made conceptually more simple by 
the use of the dlffarence scores than it would have 
been by testing the Interaction effect in a two- 
way analysis of variance model 

^-The mitched ismple t m\ is mor^ powirful than the two 
sample i test only svhen Ihere is at feait moderate covariarice 
between the measures for which the difference scorei are caU 
culated: This seemed likely bfcause all itudenti In i claiiroom 
dp hive the same tfacher^ but it was not empirically known 
prior to the data analyili. Therofore, ill 12 of .tha mitched iam- 
ple t tests were Teplicaied (jsing the two sample t teits for inde* , 
pendent samplei; the rtsults Indicated that the matched Sttmplf 
t test was in fact the mort powerful one for these data» 



Significant disparities in teacher behavior ex- 
hibited toward Anglo and Chicano pupils were 
also studied for possible relationships to the 22 
teacher, classroom, and school characteristics. The 
research question was whether certain levels or 
categories of any of the characteristics might ac- 
count for most of the total disparity in a given 
classroom behavior." There is no simple test of 
this question, The extent to which the disparity 
in any one category or level of a characteristic 
can account for the total disparity in a classroom 
behavior is dependent on a number of factors. 
These include: the mean value of the disparity, 
the standard deviation of the disparity, the number 
of the cases in that category or ievel, and the value 
of these statistics relative to those of the other 
categories or leveli One possible approach of 
analysis is to do independent tests for the signifi- 
cance of the disparity in each category or level 
of each characteristic and then mal<e deductions 
based on the results and the relative number of 
cases in each category or level. This approach 
manages to combine the bad features of high 
alpha error (because of the large number of tests) 
and low power (because of the relatively small 
degree of freedom due- to making each test on 
only a small part of the sample). The alternative 
approach of analysis is to test for significant differ- 
ences in the magnitude of a disparity within class- 
rooms across levels or categories of each. char= 
acteristic and then make deductions based on the 
results and the relative Ns. The latter approach 
was used in this study because it has higher power 
and lower alpha error than the former one 

"The ierm "Qvcfall clisparir wii! be uied !o refer to a 
significant differfnce between Maxica Americani and Angioi 
within clflssrooms for all 429 clissrooms taken togilfier. 

O 
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A number of additional analyses were con- 
ducted to help interpret the results in the atiove 
outlined tests. First, all the pairwise associations 
between the 22 conditions were investigated i)y 
chi'Square tests, (See Appendix H, Display 1, p, 
67.) Second, all of' the analyses of the possible 
relations of significant disparities within the class- 
room to the 22 teacher, classroom, and school 
characteristics^ were replicated using Mexican 
American per pupil scores as criteria In place of 
the Mexican American-Anglo difference scores. 
This provided insight into whether discovered 
variations in the per pupil difference scores across 
categories, or levels of a given condition are the 
result of variations in the Mexican American per 
pupil .measures, the result of variations in the 
Anglo per pupil measures^ or the result of both 
types of variations. Third, the associations between 
the classroom coder and the 22 conditions were 
tested by chi-square to Investigate possible biases 
in the assignments of coders to classrooms. Fourth, 
each of the 12 difference scores were tested for 
differences between coders by one»way analysis 
of variance with coder as the classifying factor 
and each behavior measure as a criterion. Fifth, 
Dunn's pairwise multiple contrast and Scheffe's 
linear trend contrasts were used as post hoc pro- 
cedures for the analysis of variance tests. Sixth, 
all pair=wise correlations between the various 
categories of inte-'Hcrion were calculated to show 
the interrelationships between these measures. 
(See Appendix H-3 on p. 68). All statistical tests 
were conducted at the .01 leveL^^ 



'^Thg total dispafities in interaction wer^ apprlgri hypothe- 
lizeci 10 be positive except for directions and criticlim; Ihsy 
were analyzed with onfi'ti 11 testi, 



APPENDIX E, 
SOURCES OF POSSIBLE BIAS 



A bias is a tendency to err in a given manner. 
There are three major sources of possible biases 
in classroom observation studies; coding biases 
of observers, obtruiive biases caused by the ob- 
server's presence, and sampling biases. Both gen- 
eral and specific problems of this study concerning 
each of these possible sources of bias are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. 

Possible Coding Biases 

Coding biases can be intentional or uninten- 
tional It is usually presumed that the researchers 
are not intentionally biased, but sometimes such 
deceptions are discovered. The more common 
concern is - that researchers arc unconsciously 
biased in their observations due to their expecta- 
tions or other subconscious needs. An observer 
who wants to discover a certain pattern of be- 
Q ' avlpr may operate . with perceptions biased in 



favor of finding that pattern. Or a person with 
serious personal problems in handlihg a certain 
type of interaction may not correctly perceive 
instances of that type of interaction. 

All observers in a study may be biased in the 
same manner, all may be biased in different ways, 
or some may be biased and others unbiased. Ob- 
servers may be biased in only one dimension of 
the coding scheme, in more than one dimension, 
or in a compound manner,- as-in a statistical inter- 
action of two or more variables. An example of 
the latter would be if a coder tended to code 
Category 3 behaviors of the Flanders form as 
Category 2 behaviors for Anglo students but did 
not code the behavior of Chicano students In this 
manner. ■ 

Observer biases may be what shall be called 
specific or nonspecific and reciprocar or non- 
reciprocaL A specific. bias Is the result of misper- 



ceptions in a consistent direction, such as the 
tendency to code Category 3 behaviors as Cate- 
gory 2. It is the direction that must hav^ wme 
consistency. There need not be consistent mrs= 
perceptions for a coding bias to be specific. A 
nonspecific coding bias is one where the coder 
marks too few or too many tailies in a given cate- 
gory, but not as a result of misperceptions in a 
consistent manner. For Instance, the observer may 
not tally as many Category 3 behaviors as he or 
she should, but when doing so does not over 
tally In just one or two other categories. A recip= 
rocai bias is one in which two categories are 
incorrectly tallied, but in a manner that tends to 
cancel out errors in the sum of the tallies. For 
instance, an observer may easily tend to confuse 
behaviors in Categories 2 and 3; if so, he will 
sometimes code Category 3 behaviors as Category 
2 behaviors, but he will also sometimes code Cate- 
gory 2 behaviors as Category 3 behaviors. For the 
errors to completely cancel the product of the 
frequency of the behavior times the frequency of 
the error must be equal for both categories, A 
nonreciprocal observer bias is one in which one 
behavior is sometimes incorrectly coded as a sec- 
ond behavior, but the second behavior is seldom, 
if ever, incorrectly coded as the first behavior. 

Most observational category systems are ipsi- 
tive; that is, if one category Is overtallied, some 
other category or categories have to be under- 
tallied. This creates further complications in the 
effects of the above discussed forms of observer 
bias, Hov^^ever, ipsitivity should be thought of in 
terms of degree rather than as an absolute, and 
the degree is inversely proportional to the number 
of options in the bounded set. Consequently, 
observational systems which have a substantial 
number of categories do not have serious prob- 
lems with ipsitivity. - 

The last important characteristic of observer 
bias is that biases among observers may com- 
pound or cancel out one another. Thti' tend to 
cancel out each other when all of the following 
conditions are present: (1) Some observers are 
biased in an inverse manner and equal extent as 
: some of the other observers; (2) observers are 
"OT'inecl to classes at random; and pV each bb- 
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server codes a substantial numbe!' of ciasses. 
Under these circumstances, observer biases may 
have little effect on statistics of the collected 
data.^' 

Coding biases can be controlled In two ways. 
Coding systems and training can be designed to 
minimize the likelihood of bias, and checks can 
be used to detect coding biases during the actual 
observations so that biased observations can be 
corrected, eliminated, or taken into account when 
Interpreting the results. 

Coding Dystems which have categories that are 
mutually exclusive, all inclusive, and have explicit 
coding conventions will help minimize the likeli- 
hood of unintentional coding biases. Thorough 
training with constant feedback and analysis of 
the source of error also is important for minimiz- 
ing coding biases. 

Both the category system and training used in 
this study should have been highly conducive to 
minimizing coding bias. The Flanders system Is a 
systematic coding procedure. Its categories are 
mutually exclusive and taken as a whole are all 
inclusive. Only a few coding conventions are 
needed to code most classroom interactions' with 
this observation system, 

The person who trained the Commission ob- 
servers was an Anglo who had not conducted 
any studies on ethnic disparities in the classroom 
interactions, and had no reason to think that the 
Commission would again in the foreseeable fut- 
ure conduct studies which would offer him con= 
suiting opportunities. He played no part in the 
study other than to train and check the coders' 
proficiency. Consequently, there is no apparent 
reason to suspect that he trained the observers 
to code In a biased fashion. 

The trainer provided substantial feedback to 
the observers during all phases of their training. 
Before starting the data collection, all test codings 
of the five.observers showed a minimum of .85 
reliability with the trainer's coding, except in one 
case which the trainer thought involved a class 

" Such blasoi will always have some effect on the Inferentiat 
itatistici because ihey incrtaie the error variance wtilch raduees 
the chance, of finding itailsticilly signlficarli differtnces when 
testing hypothesis. 



session particularly difficult to code.®^ Most test 
sessions yielded reliability coefficients exceeding 
.90, On two occasions during the course of tlie 
actual field work, the five observers did additlona! 
test coding to calculate their reliability with the 
trainer. In all but one instance the reliability coeffi- 
cients exceeded .90, and again, in that one case 
the trainer felt the classroom session to be un- 
usually difficult to code. 

Reliability was measured by Scott's Pi coeffi- 
cient. The Scott's Pi coefficient Is used to deter- 
mine the degree of correspondence between two 
coders; a value of 1.0 indicates perfect correspon- 
dence and a value of 0.0 indicates no correspon- 
dence. These checks of reliability yielded results 
ranging from .8 to .9, which is unusually high for 
observers using the Flanders system. These high 
results are probably due partly to the intensive 
training, and partly to the fact that coder reliability 
was calculated between each observer and the 
trainer rather than between observers as is usuaily 
the case and which is likely to yield somewhat 
lower reliability estimates. 

The Scotts Pi reliability coefficient was designed 
to calculate intercbder reliability without student 
ethnicity distinctions in the codirtg. When the 
coder reliability checks were conducted for this 
study^ the data for each behavior were summed 
across the different student ethnicities and the 
class as a whole distinctions. This procedure is 
inadequate for testing the possibility of coder 
biases related to student ethnicity. It was used 
only to calculate a. summeric statistic of overall 
coder reliability. 

In each reliability check session the trainer ex- 
amined the difference between the number of 
tallies in each cell of his coding sheet and the 
number of tallies of the corresponding cell of the 
observer's coding sheet. The tralner,reported that 
he did look for biases associated with student 
ethnicity, but that none were apparent from the 
examination of the coding sheets. Unfortunately^ 
these coding sheets were lost; therefore^ statistics 
could not be calculated to confirm the trainer's 
report. However^ a post hoc analysis of the col- 



O Reliability for thl§ seSilon wi§ .78. 
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lected data suggests that there were no serious 
coding biases related to student ethnicity, (See 
p. 62 of this appendix). 

The best way to check for coding biases during 
actual observations is to have an objective stand- 
ard simultaneously code classroom observers. 
There are two serious problems with this method. 
The first is that it is almost impossible to validly 
presume that any observer can be an objective 
standard by which to judge the other observers. 
The best that can be done is to use a person as 
a standard who is thought least likely to be biased. 
The second problem is that if the person serving 
as an objective standard could accompany all the 
observers during each of their coding sessions It 
would be unnecessary to use any observers other 
than the objective standard. If the objective stand- 
ard only spot checks the observers, it should be 
done in such a manner that the observers are not 
aware that they are being checked. This must be 
done so that they will not s'irive to be particularly 
sharp or alert when checked, but less attentive 
when they know they are not being checked. 
However, for a person to complete such a spot 
check without the observer knowing he is being 
checked is very difficult It requires specially de- 
signed observation rooms or the use of television 
and audio equfprnent In classrooms. 

Another approach to checking for coding biases 
during actual observations Is to put two observers 
in a classroom at the same time but in positions 
so that they cannot see each other's codings. The 
problems with this method are that it will not 
detect biases which are being induced In a similar 
fashion by both observers and, when there are 
differences betwieen observers/ it Is difficult to 
determine which one of the two Is biased, or 
whether both are biased/ but in different ways. 
Furthermore, two observers in a classroom are 
more likely to make the teacher and students 
anxious than is one observer, thus increasing the 
chance of obtrusive bias. (See pp. 62 & 63 in this 
appendix.) 

A third approach Is to have different observers 
code the same class at different times. But 'since 
classroom interactions vary a great deal from hour 
to hour, it would be necessary for each observer 



to observe the same class many times. This would 
not be feasible except for intensive or longitudinal 
studies. This npproach also has the problem that 
when differences between observers are Indicated, 
it is not known which of the observers is biased. 
In addition, differences between observers may 
be due to differences in the obtrusive effects they 
have on the class rather than on coding differ- 
ences, 

A fourth approach to use in checking for coding 
biases among observers in actual classes is to as- 
sign observers to classrooms at random and have 
each observer code a large number of classes 
(but with each class observed by only one coder). 
Then each observer's average codings are com- 
pared with the average codings of other observers. 
This approach has problems of interpretation that 
arise both from comparing observers to each other 
rather than to an objective standard^ and from 
possible differences caused by the obtrusive ef- 
fects of different observers. Also^ as with any 
random sampling, there is always a small chance 
that the random assignment of observers to classes 
will not result in each observer getting a com- 
parable sample of classes.^^ 

Despite problems with this approach, it pro- 
vided the best check for coding bias that could 
be made for this study. Observers were not as- 
signed to classrooms in a truly random manner, 
but the method was such that it could be expected 
to have the same effect for the purposes of this 
check. All observers were assigned to classrooms 
by a team leader not involved in the observing 
who tried to assure that all observers were as- 
signed an equal proportion of Spanish Surnamed 
and Anglo teachers, male and female teachers, an 
equal proportion of classrooms of varying track 
characteristics (untracked, and low, medium, or 
high tracked), and an equal proportion of class- 
rooms at each grade level observed (4, 8, 10, and 
12). The only other information known when as- 
signing observers to classes was the time and room 
number of the class and the name of the teacher. 
Statistical tests indicate that the efforts to assign 

^'Thls chance is minlmilid by having each observer codg a 
large number of ; classrooms* in this study the imalliit riLimbfr 
O Jassroorns observed by any coder Wis S3» 



observers equal proportions of the above enumer- 
ated characteristics were successful. 

The difference in tallies regarding the behavior 
of Mexican Americans and Angios in each class- 
room was compared among coders for each of 
the 12 behavior measures. There was a significant 
difference among coders on only one behavior — 
praise. It existed only between the observer who 
coded the difference as being least favorable for 
Mexican Americans and the observer who coded 
the difference as being most favorable for Mexican 
Americans. Probably the hardest distinction to 
make in the Flanders Coding System is between 
the different categories of positive feedback. As 
there was no significant difference between ob- 
servers on the compound category of positive 
feedback {sum of Categories 1-3), the significant 
difference between the observers appears to be 
mainly due to reciprocal biases within the three 
categories of positive feedback. 

The lack of differences between observers in 
the coding indicates that if there were coding 
biases related to student ethnicity, they had to 
have been made in the same direction and to the 
same extent by all five observers. This seems quite 
unlikely, especially since the observers were from 
different ethnic or racial backgrounds and two of 
them had no knowledge of or experience with 
the education of Chicanos before being assigned 
to work on this study, 

Passible Obtrusive Biasei 

Obtrusive biases are caused when the presence 
of an observer In the classroom induces the teacher 
or students to change their normal Interaction 
patterns. The nature of the obtrusive affects are 
dependent upon the characteristics of the observer, 
the teacher, and the students. Obtrusive biases 
may affect the teacher's behavior, the students' 
behavior, the behavior of the teacher in inter- 
action With student characteristics (that is, a statls- 
. Ileal interaction) the teacher's behavior in Inter- 
action with the teacher's characteristics, or student 
behavior in interaction with the student's char- 
acteristics. An example of the latter would be if 

^* Chhiquare tests at .01 leveL ' • ■ 



Mexican American students, and only students of 
this etliniclty, tended to Initiate more speal<lng 
' when being observed by a coder. There may also 
be an interaction effect between the observers' 
' characteristics and the characteristics of the teacher 
or the students. An example of this would be If 
Mexican American students tend to initiate more 
speaking when observed by a Mexican American' 
coder, but not when the observer is of another 
ethnicity, while Anglo students do not initiate 
more speaking when there is an observer in the 
class, regardless of his ethnicity. 

Obtrusive biases can be minimized by having 
the observer's visit announced in advance, attempt- 
ing to insure that the observer is not perceived 
by the teacher or students as being biased against 
them or having power over their welfare, and by 
' having the observer become familiar to the class 
before he starts coding. 

The first condition was met; the teachers were 
informed by the principal a day or two in advance 
that they would be visited by an ofDserver, It was 
not possible to meet the other conditions ade- 
tiuately. It would have been most difficult to keep 
the teachers from knowing that the observers were 
from the U.S, Commission on Civil Rights. Further- 
more, the observers were of three different ethnic 
groups. The ethnic Identity and employment affil- 
iation of the observers undoubtedly had the effect 
of their being perceived negatively by some of 
the teachers. Moreover, the plan to visit a large 
number of classrooms precluded preliminary visits 
which would have allowed the observer to be- 
come familiar to the class. 

Obtrusive biases are difficult to delect during 
actuarclassroom observation. This is because, on 
' . . the one hand, they are confounded with coding 
biases and^ on the other hand, checks for them 

o ■ ■ 
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usually can be expected to induce some obtrusive 
effects of their own, 

No specific checks were made for obtrusive 
biases, [However, it is possible to make a reason* 
able prediction of the direction of these biases.. 
The general effect of any xlassroom observer is 
usually to put both the teacher and the students 
on good behavior. The teacher tries to fulfill what 
Is generally considered characteristic of good 
teachers: in control of the class, well organized, 
involving the students, and supportive of their 
efforts. The fact that the obser^'ers in this study 
were known to tht- teacher to be from a civil 
rights agency and the fact that some of them were 
obviously minority group members inust certainly 
have induced some teachers to be\ particularly 
careful about how they related to mmority stu- 
dents in the classroom. Consequently the.observed 
unfavorable disparltiey between Mexican, Ameri- 
cans and Anglo students are probably somewhat 
less severe than the disparities that normally\occur 
in the classroom. \ 

■ \ 

Possible Sampling Biases \ 

There is no way to totally assure against sam- ' 
pling bias, but adherence to statistically sound\ 
sampling procedures does allow one to limit the \ 
probability of a significant sampling bias to a given V 
value. The sampling procedure used in this study \ 
has been discussed, (See Appendix A, pp. 45-47.) 
These procedures followed or appfoximated the . 
sampling procedures necessary for valid statistical 
infervnce. The probability of sampling bias in this 
stuu) is one in a hundred for each tested hypoth- 
esif. It should be noted that this probability of 
erryr is in reference only to inferences about the 
specific population from which the. sample was 
drawn. 



APPENDIX F, TEACHER, STUDENT, AND CLASS- 
ROOM CHARACTERISTICS INFORMATION 
FORM 



School and District No. 
Access No. 
District Name 



Classroom No. 



1. Use the space on page T.2 as follows: 

a. On the seating chart on the following page, 
record the seating patterns in the class- 
room, In each block record: 

NS-=No seat 
NO=Not occupied 

M=-M@xican American 

A—Anglo 

B=Black 

0— Other 

b. Draw the teadier's desk, if one is present.^ 

c. If 50% or more of the children face in one 
direction, indicate the'focarpoint, Q 

d. Draw any seats occupied by Isolated chil- 
dren outside the main body, and Indicate 
(M, A, B, 0) the ethnicity of the child in 
that seat. @ 

e. Draw any windows, 

f. If any of the items called for in directions 
b-e are not p 'sent, indicate this fact by 
drawing a line through that direction, 

2. Ask the teacher; Please tell me what college 
' degree or degrees you hold. Record the an- 
swer below. 



Doctorate 


Masters' 


Bachelors 


None 











3, Ask the teacher; Have you had any in-service 
courses dealing with the education of the 



Date 



Interviewers initials 



School Name 



AC 



Grade 



Period 



Mexican American child in relation to his 
cultural and linguistic differences? If so, de- 
scribe. 



Yes 


No 







4, Ask the teacher the following question. Re= 
cord the answers in the grid below: 

Please help me to Identify the ethnicity of 
the children in the room today, How many 
children In the room are Mexican American, 
Anglo, Black, or of other ethnic background? 
You should use"other" for children of Ori- 
ental or American Indian background, 



Your Classification 


Teacher's Classification 


MA 






A 






B 






0 






T 







5. Ask the teacher: How clo you decide where 7. Indicate the age of the teacher in the space 
each child will sit? Record the answer below: below, 



20's 


30's 


m 


50's 


fiO's 













6. indicate the ethnicity of th^ teacher in the 
space below, 



MA 


A 


B 


, 0 











8. Indicate the sbk of the teacher in the space 
below. 



F 



SEATING CHART 



APPENDIX G. SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF 
FAMILIES BY ETHNIC QROUP COLLECTION 
FORM 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Field Study Supplement 



District: 
School: 

Address: 

Contact 
Person: 



the highist educational attainment, level of 
the head of the household is: (Estimate,) 



A. 0-8 yiari? 

B. High School? 

C. College? 

D. Total 



--- % 
% 
% 

100 % 



Phone No. 



6. What percent of the Anglo pupils in this 
school come from families in which the high- 
est educational attainment level of the head 
of the household is: (Estimate,) 



1. What percent of the Spanish Surnamed pupils ^'^ "^^^^^ — ^ ' 

in this school come from families with a total ^' High School? 

annual income of: (Estimate) ^- College? -^--^------- % 

D. Total 100 % 

A. Below $3,000?—= B. Over $10,000?_ . 
« ' . , I . , , 7, What percent of the Black pupils in this 

2. Whatpercen of the Anglo pupilim this school ^^^ool come from families in which the high- 
come from families with a total annua! in- ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^e head 
come of: (Estimate.) of the household is: (Estimate.) 

A. Below $3,000?_ B. Over $10,000?_ ^_ 0-8 years? __% 

3. What percent of Black pupils in this school B, High School? % 

come from families with a total annual in- C. College? 

come of: (Estimate^ D, Total 100 % 

A, Below $3,000?_ B. Over $10,000?_ 8, What percent of the Other pupilln this ichool. 

A wi . , f ,1 -1 . M come from families in which the highest edu- 

4. What percent of the Other pupi s m his , . , , , , . , ^ , , , 
crhnni f f •!■ -^u r . I I cationai attainment level of the head of the 
school come from families with a total annual i .1.. 

u.-^^ -t It,' . \ ' household is: Estimate, 

income of: (Esti.mate.) 

A.Bdow$3,000!_ B. Over $10,000!^ ff/Xl? V 

5. What percent of the Spanish Surnamed pupils C. Cojlege? 

_ o ■ in this school come from families in which D. Total 100 % 
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H-2 Standard Diviatloni of Disparities in Be- 
haviors Withm Classrooms Betwein the 
Averigi IndMdual Mi3€ican Aniericin a 
the Average Individui! Anglo 



Teacher acceptance of students' feelings 

Teacher praise or encouragement 

Teacher acceptance or u.^e of students' 
ideas / . 

Teacher questioning 

Teacher lecturing 



Standard 
Deviation 

.048 
.344 

.393 
.955 
1393 



Teacher giving of directions 
Teacher criticizing or justifying authority 
Student response speaking 
Student initiated speaking 
Teacher giving of positive feedback 
All noncriticlzing teacher talk 
All student speaking 



Standard 
Devinlion 
.-420 
.223 
1,839 
2,961 

;649 : 

2.420 
3.514 



H-3 All Pilrwisi Correlations for thi Miaiures of Behavior Dliparitlii Within Cla 



ssroomi^ 



T. Teacher acceptance of stu- 
dents' feelings 

2, Teacher praise or encour- *0S 
agement 

3* Teacher acceptance or u 

. ' of students' ideas 

4, Teacher questioning 

5. Teacher lecturing 



12. /All student speaking 

/ Reported siatlslia am Pearson cOfrofallon eoefficiGnis 



-.01 


.54 
















.06 


.59 


.58 














.10 


.21 


. .IS 


.29 












-.03 


.10 


.09 


.15 


.21 










.01 


.01 


-.04 


.02 


.05 


.12 








.04 


.15 


.19 


.30 


.16 


.12 


.-,00 






.04 


.15 


.14 


.13 


.15 


.07 


.06 


.02 




.10 


.86 


.89 


.67 


.21 


.11 


-.02 


.20 


.17 


.10 


,60 


.57 


•7y 


.78 


,36 


.05 


.28 


.20 


.05 


.20 


.22 


,27 


.21 


.12 


.05 


.54 


.65 



10 11 



tions : r - 

7. Teacher criticizing " 

8. Student response speaking 

9. Student initiated speal<ihg 

10. All positive feedback from 
teacher . 

11. All noncriticizing teacher .10 ,60 .57 .77 .78 ,36 .05 .28 .20 .67 
talk 



.24 .31 



